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For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENRY SOLON 
Graves, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for-American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, Iree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 

onomics of Forestry, The. By B. E. 
ERNOW. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 
First Book of Forestry, A. I 

RotH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.10 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.40 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather, $5.00 per volume. 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JARCcHOW.- 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland. Price, $1.50 

Forestry. (owepseeh.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 70c. 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 70c, 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
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By FILIBERT | 


lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United | 


States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 
Principles of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
im elementary forestry and for the general reader 


who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in | 


North America. Price, $1.50 
Seaside Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs. By ALFRED GAvT. Illustrated from 
photographs by FRANK SUTCLIFFE. This isa new 
volume in the English Country Life Library. Ad- 
vice regarding selection and management to get 
satisfactory effects under adverse influence of close- 
ness to seashore. Price, $1.75, 
Profession of Forestry, The. By Gir- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
an that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
by Mr. Overton W. Price on “Study in Europe 

for American Forest Students,’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25c. 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForRBEs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $3.50 


Forstwissenschaft, (Schwappach. ) Price, 60c 
Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 


umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- | 


plete, $18.80); 
Vol.l. “‘Forestry Policy in the 
British Empire.” Price, 


$2.40 | 


Vol, II. 
Vol. Il. 


Vol. IV. 


** Sylviculture,”’ Price, $3.20 
‘* Forest Management.” 
Price, $8.60 
“Forest Protection.” 
Price, $4.80 
Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $4.80 
This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 
has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


Wood. By G. 8S. BovuLGER. An important 
new book for arboriculturists and forestry 
students. A manual of the natural history and 
industrial applications of the timbers of com 
merce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, $2.60 


Familiar Trees. By Prof. G. 8S. BouLGER. 
Written by an eminent botanical authority, yet 
couched in language easily understood e 
coloured plates are the work of celebrated 
artists, and are truthful and trustworthy in every 
respect. A special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of woods 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. rice, $6.00.. 


American Woods. By Romeyn B. Hover. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.08 


Flora of the Southern States. CuHap- 
MAN. This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.76 


How Plants Grow. By AsA GRAY. AR 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows fs 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, $1.00 


Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A keyto 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEEBLER. 
A gs key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as ible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Haregier L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. ice, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLES 
HENRY SNow. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $8.60. 


North 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Trees of New England. By L. L. Dame 
and HENRY Brooks. is book is a small volume 
which can be easily put in the pocket and carried 
in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of thesmaller books yet published. Price, $1.50 


Trees of Northeastern America. NEw- 
HALL. A good general check list of the more im- 
portant trees of the northeastern United States. 

Price, $1.75 


Trees and Shrubs. By C.S8.Sarcent. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
ed, and a standard work. The matter is issued 

in parts, of which there are three already published. 
Price, per part, $5.00 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
ParkKuHuRST. In this book the author describes the 
trees, shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 
a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Price, $1.50 


Trees. A handbook of forest botany for the 
woodlands and the laboratory. By H. MARSHALL 
Warp. Vol. I, Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. 
Vol. ill, Flowers and inflorescences. Three vol- 
umes to be added, on Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, 
Habit and conformation of the tree as a whole, 

Price, per volume, $1.50 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Mountains of California, The. By JoHN 
Murr. No other person is so well titted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 
volume presented here describes not only the moun 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.85 


Our National Parks. By Joun Muir. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to th 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers —in fact be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1.86 


Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 
EMERSON, Two volumes, Plain cloth edition has 
148 plates. The colored edition has 36 of these in 
colors. Price, plain, $12.60. Price, colored, $18.00, 


The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action. By G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man 
and Nature. Describes changes in the face of the 
earth caused by man, including desolation of vari- 
ous countries, once thickly inhabited, by removal 
of forests Shows importance of maintaining na- 
tural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


The Longleaf Pinein Virgin Forest. 


| 
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A Silvical Study. By G, FREDERICK SCHWARZ. This 
is a study of the life history of this important forest 
tree. Intended primarily for foresters and forest 
students; also for owners and managers of pine 
timber lands. Deals with the preference or dislike 
of the species for particular conditions of soil, 
climate, and environment. Illustrations and six 
tables. Price, $1.25 


IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. 58 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some o! 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $18.08 


Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomMas W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author’s life in India 
during the period shortly after 1857. It containsa 
vivid description of the country, its people, cus 
toms, etc., with some deseription of ite foresta and 
timber wealth. Price, $5.@ 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


Errigation in the United States. By F. 
H. NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government's irrigation work. 

é, 

eine. Farming. By L. M. WILcox. A 
newly revised edition of one of the standard works 
on irrigation. The principal chapters treat ~~ 
fully of irrigation, its application, etc.,and the vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 

Errigation for Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By HENRY STEWART. This work is 
offered to those American farmers and other culti- 
vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can 
readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critical periods. Price, $1.00 

Irrigation and Drainage. By F. H. Kine. 
While most of the existing books on these subjects 
have been written from engineering or legal stand- 
points, this one presents in a broad ‘€ specific way 
the fundamental epee les which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 

Price, $1.50 

Errigation Institutions. By ELwoop 
MEAD. A discussion of the economic and legal 
questions created by the growth of irrigated agri- 
culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 

nd Draining. By MANLy MILEs. A hand- 
book for farmers on the principles and practise of 
prey my giving the results of his extended experi- 
ence in laying tile drains. Price, $1.00 

Land of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary 
AvusTIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 
volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 
human, animal, and plant life found in the region 
of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average m is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 








IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Dama. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the principal forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discussed 
extensively. Price, $6.00 


Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. THomas 
and D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 


navigation and for navigation by means of loeks 
and dams, Price, $6. 


Irrigation Engineering. By HERBERT M. 
WILSON. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and enlargement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subjeet for American students. 

Price, $4.00 


Ragineering for Land Drainage. By 
C. G. ELLIOTT. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. Price, 31.8 


Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
Ply. By James Dix SCHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plans of 
their construction, together with a discussion of the 
available water-supply for i tion in various 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, an 
use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. Price, $5.00 


Water Supply Engineering. By A. 
PRESCOTT ForWELe. A teatioe on the a ing, 
construction and maintenance of water-supply sys- 
tems, both city and irrigation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
1811 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C (over) 
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For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 1811 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Water Power. By JosepH P. FRIZELL. An 
outline of the development and application of the 
energy of flowing water. Price, 


Concrete, Plain and Reintorced. By 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR and SaNFORD E. THOMPSON. 
Designed for practicing engineers and contractors; 
text and reference book for students. Discusses 
materials, processes, and applications of concrete in 
construction and specifications. Price, $5.00 


Mydraulics. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Pur- 
pose of book is to keep abreast of modern progress, 
and present subject with conciseness and clearness. 
Gives general principles and discu: flow of water 
through various kinds of openings*and channels. 
Historical notes and references, Price, $5.00 





Foundations. By W. M. Patron. A practical 
treatise explaining fully the principles involved. 
Numerous descriptions of important modern struc- 
tures are given in sufficient detail. Includes arti- 
cles on use of concrete in foundations. Price, $5.00 


Masonry Construction By Ira0O. BAKER, 
Contains results of a great number of experiments, 
and a large amount of practical data on cost of 
masonry, pile driving, foundations, culverts, etc., 
and 97 tables to facilitate estimating. Price. $5.00 


Reinforced Concrete. By ALBERT W. 
BuEL and CHARLES S, HILL. A treatise for design- 
ing and constructing engineers, governed by 
American practice and conditions. Theoretica] dis- 
cussions omitted, and replaced by practical work- 
ing formulas, examples of representative structures, 
and records of practice. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Garden 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By 
many Experts. in text, practical; in subject and 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. Price, $1.20 


Ferns and How to Grow Them. B 
G, A. WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, bot 
in the garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 


Lawns and How to Make Them. By 
LEONARD BARRON. For the first time the subject of 
lawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. Price, $1.20 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. 
D,. HEMENWAY. This suggestive little book is a 
practical manual of school gardening for both 
teacher and pupil, and supplies the first adequate 
work ofthesort in thiscountry. There are aya 
hundred thousand school gardens in Europe, and 
the progress of the recent movement in America 
has been most rapid. This volume is based on 
actual experience (the author is an authority and 
director of the Hartford School of Horticulture), 
Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS8. 
W. FLETCHER An eminently practical work on 
the subject of fruits for the home. With 182 photo- 
graphic illustrations by the author. Price $2.25 


How to Make a Flower Garden, A 
charming and a practical book by experts on every 
branch of the subject. More than 200 beautiful 
photographs. Price, $1.75 


How to Make a Wegetable Garden. 
By EpiTtH L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book 
on the home vegetable garden. 250 photographs 
by H. B. Fullerton. Price, $2.20 


Art and Craft of Garden Making. B 
THomas H. Mawson. Third edition of this stand- 
ard; out of print for a year, and now reissued in 
revised form. Over 100plans and details of gardens. 
Methods employed by successful designers care- 
fully analyzed. Characteristic sites in typical dis- 
stricts described and pictured. Price, $15.00 


The Home and Farm 


The Country House. By CHARLES EDw. 
Hooper, A practical manual of house building, 
absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country 

lace. It covers every branch of tye subject in 
etail and treats of the one and its furnishings in 
connection with the dwelling. 380 photographs 
and plans. ice, $3.30 


Three Acres and ESherts. By BoLTon 
HALL. Description of what can be accomplished 
on a small piace in the way of gardening, home- 
making, and’addition to financial resources. Were 
it not for the unimpeachable authorities quoted, 
its statements as to the possibilities of the “‘ Little 
Lands” for a living would seem fanciful. 

Price, $1.85. 








The Making of a Country Home. By 
J. P. MowBray (“J. P.M.”). This delightful story 
showed its universal appeal when published ser- 
ially, and the volume amply carries out the inten- 
tion of the author. Besides its practical interest 
for the thousands of city dwellers who have dreamed 
of having a country home, the story is one of such 
reality, humor, and interest as to ensure it the 
widest circulation in book form. Elaborately 
decorated, $1.65 

The First Book of Farming. By 
CHARLES L. GooDRICH. Noone interested in farm- 
ing, old or young, can fail to appreciate this book, 
for it really gives the fundamental knowledge of 
how to conduct a farm with the least expense and 
the largest return. There are 63 full pages of help- 
ful illustrations. The price is extremely low for a 
work of such value, 63 pages of photographs. 

Price, $1.10 


Nature Books 


American Food and Game Fishes. 
By Davip STaRR JORDAN and B. W. EVERMANN. 
Fills a long-felt need in popular scientific works, 
being a full account of the life-historiesand meth- 
ods of capture of North American food and game 
fishes. he only book in existence which will 
enable the amateur readily to identify species new 
to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 100 
photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 text 
cuts. Price, $4.40 


Nature Biographies. By CLARENCE M. 
WEED. This volume is a sort of personal acquaint- 
ance with the lives of the more common butter- 
flies, moths, a, flies, and so on, the sort 
of fascinating details of these insect existences 
which make the reader want to go out and study 
these every-day marvels for himself. 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


The Brook Book. By Mary RoGERs MILLER, 
A brook is one of the most living and companion- 
able features of the landscape. and few ge. me 
even the most ardent nature lovers, realize what 
an endlessly interesting study its changes and 
its throbbing life afford. It is a fascinating subject 
which the author (well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer connected with the Nature Study 
Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 16 
photographs. Price, $1.50 

Outdoors. A Book of the Woods, Fields and 
Marshlands. By ERNEST MCGAFFEY. Papers on 
out of doors, showing a love of nature and keen- 
ness of observation and power and beauty of de- 
scription rarely surpassed. Price, $1.25 

Nature and The Camera. By A. Rab- 
CLY*FFE DuGMoRE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in 
the new movement of photographing live birds, 
animals, fish, flowers, etc. His works brought him 
so many requests for information, that he has set 
down here a full and detailed account of his meth- 
ods. From the choice of a camera to questions of 
lighting, and to the problem of “‘snapping”’ shy 
birds and animals in their native haunts, every 
step is explained so simply as to be easily compre- 
hended, even by the beginner. 53 photographic 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


SeCTetary of Agriculture. 


The American Forestry Association was organized 
in 1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now 
has over 6,000 members, residents of every State in 
the Union, Canada, and foreign countries. From its 
origin it has been the tireless friend of the forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the pre- 
servation, by wise use, and the extension of the forests 
of the United States; its means are agitation and edu- 
cation ; it seeks to encourage the application of forestry 
by private owners to forest holdings, large or small; 
and it favors, especially, the establishment and multi- 
plication of National and State forests, to be adminis- 
tered in the highest interests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympa- 
thize with its object and methods, and who believe that 
our natural resources constitute a common heritage, to 
be used without abusing and administered for the com- 
mon good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of wood 
and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, 
lumbermen, foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and 
to those dependent upon equable stream flow, as manu- 
facturers, irrigators, employers of water power, and 
those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It 
publishes, monthly, ForEstRY AND IRRIGATION, the 
magazine of authority in its special field. The list of 
contributors to this publication includes practically all 
persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership 
in the Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, areas follows: Annual—For Annual Mem- 
bers, $2; for Sustaining Members, $25; Total, with ex- 
emption from all other payments—for Life Members, 
$100; for Patrons, $1,000. 
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Things Worth While 





A COLD STORAGE PLANT will pay for itself 
in one seasou. Write for description of Gravity 
Brine System, stating size and for purpose wanted. 
Madison Cooper Co., 118 Court St., Watertown, 


aN. 





TO MINE OWNERS—You need The MacDon- 
ald Hot Blast Sulphide Smelter, for your copper 
and iron pyrite ores, high saving at low cost. 
Write us full details. TO INVESTORS—A safe 
investment in our Smelting Co., pay 8% or more. 

















The MacDonald Sulphide Co,, Toledo, O. ' 
The celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges 
—_ ag ne the —_ ee ogee Hares, all kinds 
ai oan aise | of Deer, Quail, ete., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
E are in a position to quote | Pheasants, ornamental water fowl and live, wild 
foresters and land owners’ | animals of every description. Write for price list. 
} 
“tiv i iv id im- | Depart- Yardley, 
attractive prices on all native and im moet . WENZ & MACKENSEN— Poets L 
ported tree seeds and solicit corre- 
spondence. | SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE 
Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE Have some exceptionally attractive propositions in 
is well worth having, and will be Southern timber lands, pines, cypressand hardwood. } 
é 3 If you have money for such investments, write me. i 
mailed you on request. We hope to JOHN C. ENGLAND, Missouri Trust Bldg., St. . 
Louis, Mo. d 


hear from you. 


; TO BUY FARM or | 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN @ CO. || OR SELL LA N D TIMBER 


72 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. | write To FRED HAYSSEN, ANTIGO, 
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Wide publicity is being 
ie Mont given to Secretary Wil- 


son’s statement regard- 
ing the long foretold lumber famine. 
This famine is no longer an object of 
merely future dread; it is here. 

In Boston, says the Transcript, 
builders say it now costs 30 per cent 
more to build a frame house than it 
did six or seven years ago. Like con- 
ditions doubtless prevail in other cit- 
ies. A man in Washington bought a 
suburban lot and busied himself with 
plans for the house, allowing for an 
outlay within his means. As months 
passed, however, timber prices rose 
and continued rising, thus necessita- 
ting the drawing and redrawing of 
these plans on a constantly diminish- 
ing scale, that they might be kept with- 
in the limit of expense originally fixed. 

Famine, of course, is a_ relative 
rather than an absolute thing. Food 
famines occur and recur in India. 
Their existence does not imply the to- 
tal absence of food from a country, 
but only its scarcity. In the worst fa- 
mine some favored ones are as uncon- 
scious of existing conditions as was 
Marie Antoinette when she inquired 
why the people who could not get 
bread did not, instead, eat cake. 
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Some go on short rations, some con- 
trive for a time to keep body and soul 
together, while multitudes perish out- 
right. With the timber famine, the 
case is already similar. Men of ample 
means can buy what they want. In- 
convenience, however, is already felt; 
and, as wood becomes scarcer, more 
and more people will feel the pinch; 
more and more businesses will be 
hampered and, in greater or less de- 
gree, an effect similar to that accom- 
panying a crop failure or a money 
panic will be felt. 


Not only in the western 
mountains but in all 
parts of the country, at 
altitudes high or low, all lands not 
otherwise productive should be planted 
with trees. Beginning in the White 
and Southern Appalachian Mountains, 
National Forests should be established. 
The work of reforestation should not 
be left to the Nation; the States should 
push it to the limit of their opportu- 
nity and ability. Companies and indi- 
viduals having land unfit for farming 
should plant it with trees. 

Further, as in foreign countries, 
the State must increasingly assert its 
authority over private holdings. In 
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America, beginnings have already been 
made. Within three years, the Ha- 
waiian Board of Agriculture and For- 
estry has segregated over 300,000 
acres of forest reserves, about one-half 
of which is Government land and the 
other half the property of private in- 
dividuals. A law enacted in Iowa 
within the last year provides for so- 
called “forest reservations” in private 
ownership. These must be at least 
four rods wide and contain not less 
than two acres, with not less than two 
hundred growing forest trees of enu- 
merated species on each acre. Not 
more than one-fifth of the living trees 
in any reservation may be removed in 
any one year, and within one year af- 
ter the death or removal of any tree 
the owner must plant and care for an- 
other. Grazing on forest reservations 
is forbidden. In compensation for 
these restrictions the owner is required 
to pay taxes on an assessment of but 
one dollar per acre for his land in for- 
est reservations. 


Public Rights This we may look upon 
vs. Private as but a beginning in the 
Privileges = application of restrictive 
legislation to privately owned forests. 
The good old doctrine that “one may 
do as he will with his own” is now, 
happily, well out of date. Experience, 
for example, with fire-arms, beer- 
shops and poisons, not to mention pri- 
vate distilleries and private mints, has 
long since taught civilized communi- 
ties that the doctrine of doing as one 
will with his own must, necessarily, be 
subject to multitudinous limitations. 
Where, as in war, the question of pub- 
lic interest necessarily asserts itself, 
the attempt to exercise large liberty 
with one’s private belongings, as, for 
example, in the matter of selling goods 
to the enemy, has long since been 
found embarrassing. 

But in time of peace as in time of 
war public interests must be safe- 
guarded. The game laws afford an 
example. One is not allowed to shoot 


game out of season, and men of such 
industrial importance as John Pierre- 
pont Morgan and John D. Rockefeller 
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have been fined for violating such 
laws. One may be forbidden to per- 
mit weeds to grow on his vacant lot or 
along the road-side adjoining his 
property. He may not freely maintain 
a nuisance, as an open drain or dan- 
gerous cesspool, on his premises. If 
he erects a building which is liable to 
collapse, he renders himself subject 
to punishment. 

In a thousand ways, experience is 
teaching that the public good is the 
supreme law to which all individual in- 
terests, rights and liberties must be 
made to conform. The same principle 
can readily be applied to the question 
of privately owned forests; and we 
may rest assured that whenever the 
public becomes convinced that, by the 
action or inaction of private owners, 
its own well-being is menaced, legis- 
lation will follow. 


Teach Them: A lady in Tuckahoe, 
Fg 4 Know WN. Y., writes: 
sieaueed “Certainly there is 


every reason, practical and sentimen- 
tal, why our beautiful forests should 
be preserved, and I wish every success 
to the present movement in that di- 
rection. After that good end is ac- 
complished, or meanwhile, I trust 
that native Americans will wake to the 
necessity of defending the trees in 
suburban places, and along country 
roads (where they are all too few) 
from the vandalism of the foreign 
wretches who are flooding the coun- 
try, and whose notion of a free coun- 
try is a place where they can do as 
they like, without regard to law, order, 
or the rights of those whose ancestors 
suffered and died for the Nation. Not 
only do they cut trees for firewood, 
fence-posts, etc., trees which they have 
no right to touch—but their ruffianly 
children destroy them, from the mere 
love of destruction. If a wild-cherry 
tree grows by the roadside, they are 
not satisfied with breaking off twigs, 
but they rend and tear it root and 
branch, as they have done and are con- 
tinually doing by the trees and shrubs 
in Central Park. Within sight of my 
window, in the last year, three lovely 
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wayside trees (sorely needed on the 
sunny and unshaded highway) have 
been utterly torn in pieces and destroy- 
ed. One was a cherry-tree, one a 
maple—the only one in the neighbor- 
hood—and one a beautiful willow. No 
mere citizen can stop this vandalism, 
because the trees are not in private 
enclosures, but on the public highway ; 
if any remonstrance is attempted, the 
insolent reply always is, ‘It doesn’t be- 
long to you!’ 

“T hope the time will come, and that 
soon, when the wanton destruction of 
a tree by those who have no sort of 
right over it, will be regarded as a 
crime, and punished accordingly.” 

It is not evil disposition that makes 
these children tear up the trees, but 
ignorance of their value. Growing on 
the wayside and being of no evident 
utility, the children see no difference 
between exercising their muscles in 
pulling up a sapling or in pulling up 
a useless weed. And we must, as Mr. 
Shinn says about inspectors, “work 
not on things, but on men”—big or 
little men. These ignorant foreign- 
ers, like ignorant native Americans, 
including many well-to-do and refined, 
need to be taught the value of trees, 
the duty of cherishing the gifts of na- 
ture, and appreciation of beautiful ob- 
jects so that there will be no inclina- 
tion to destroy them. 

Is not the wantonness referred to par- 
allel to the shooting of game for pleas- 
ure, by which the buffalo have been 
exterminated and birds of beautiful 
plumage have been largely killed off? 
The heedlessness of beauty has been 
shown in the ugly appearance of many 
towns in this country; happily there is 
more and more disposition to correct 
this. Show the children who say, it 
does not belong to you, that it does 
belong to the person referred to, and 
to the children themselves also; and 
that all should join in the protection 
of the common property. This will 
be to make good citizens of the little 
ruffians. 


At the same time it is true there 
should be legal prohibition against the 
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useless destruction of trees, either in 
woodlands or on roadsides. The chil- 
dren say, it does not belong to you. 
But even the one to whom trees do be- 
long has no right to waste them, and 
the same is true of other property. 
“Waste not, want not” is a good old 
maxim, and no one has any right to 


waste that which the community 
needs. 

The People To the superficial, view- 
Must Care _— ing the ruin wrought on 
a hillside and in valley, in 


forest and stream, by the 
unregulated pursuit of the almighty 
dollar, the trouble may seem to lie with 
this individual or with that. 

“If only A,” they say, “were less 
reckless, or B less greedy, and if only 
C were more careful of the public 
weal, our resources might be conserv- 
ed and our heritage transmitted unim- 
paired to the generations that must 
follow us.” 

Vain thought! As well might one 
say, “If only the immediate might be 
made to coincide with the remote, or 
the center with the circumference; if 
only the narrow, personal interest of 
the individual might be made one with 
the broad, comprehensive interest of 
the commonwealth, all would be well.” 

But, the discredited Bastiat school 
to the contrary notwithstanding, such 
“harmonies” do not spring up spon- 
taneously in a competitive industrial 
civilization, nor has any means as yet 
been devised whereby they may be es- 
tablished. The proximate is not the 
ultimate, and the whole is greater 
than any of its parts. While concerns 
purely private may safely be left to 
private control, public concerns, if 
they are to be safe-guarded and pro- 
moted, must infallibly be brought un- 
der public control. 

And the forest, certainly the moun- 
tain forest, constituting an ancient 
land-mark, an essential feature of the 
landscape, an agency of general cul- 
ture, a modifier of climate, and a con- 
servator of the stream flow upon 
which interests, vast and varied, de- 
pend—a great industrial balance 
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wheel, as it were—is a public concern. 
To leave it in private hands, and at 
the mercy of the mere money grubber, 
is as impolitic, and as subversive of 
public interests, as to leave in private 
hands the control of high-ways or 
mails, the organs of public instruction 
or the agencies for the administration 
of justice. “Private control of pri- 
vate affairs, but public control of pub- 
lic affairs,” is the slogan which must 
be resounded until the people, as a 
whole, come into their own, and the 
interests of all, present and to come, 
are insured. 


Consolidation At Atlanta, Georgia, on 
——— October 9, was effected 

b the International 
Conference: of Cotton Growers and 
Cotton Spinners a grand international 
organization. Says the press dis- 
patch: 

“When the plan, adopted this after- 
noon by the International Conference 
of Cotton Growers and Spinners goes 
into effect, the cotton industry of the 
world, from the time of the plant- 
ing of the seed to the time the mills 
turn out their goods, will be under one 
organization of planters and spinners. 
The International Conference decided 
to make its organization permanent, 
and in doing this will invite the Con- 
tinental Spinners’ Association of Eur- 
ope and Sea Island Growers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States to become 
affiliated with the Association. The 
first meeting of the new, world-wide 
organization may possibly be held in 
Paris next year.” 

Thus is taken another step in the 
great work of unification and consol- 
idation of industrial interests. Dread 
or welcome it, as we may, every ob- 
server of the tendencies of the times 
must recognize the mighty and 
seemingly resistless drift toward na- 
tional and international oneness. 

That this tendency brings with it 
problems hitherto unknown, that it 
demands a new economic point of 
view and a new order of statesman- 
ship, the careful student must ad- 
mit. A generation or two ago indus- 
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try, in all civilized countries, was 
small, individualistic, competitive. 
Each, who could, established his little 
shop, store, farm, factory or what not, 
ran it in his own way, bought, where 
possible, in the cheapest and sold in 
the dearest market, and “did as he 
would with his own.” 

Today the business man who ope- 
rates on this plan respects not the 
modern but the ancient order; he 
stands for the decadent and transi- 
tory. His face is not set toward the 
rising but the setting sun. 

Modern business is marked by 
widely different characteristics; huge 
capital, centralized administration, 
communities of interest, agreements 
among gentlemen, holding companies, 
or actual combination and consolida- 
tion. Business men engaged in the 
same industry are coming less and less 
to oppose and struggle against and 
more and more to cooperate with each 
other. Among business men engaged 
in the same lines and sti!l nominally 
conpeting, organizations and associa- 
tions with conferences and conven- 
tions are becoming the order of the 
day. Whether recognized or not by 
those participating, all these look 
straight toward the unification of the 
interests under discussion. 


The most obvious gains connected 
with this process are the progressive 
elimination of the wastes, hazards and 
bitterness of industrial war, the tre- 
mendous economies attendant upon 
large business highly organized, or- 
derly and intelligent as against plan- 
less, haphazard production, and the 
fellowship and good will which come 
from acquaintance and association, 
from seeing eye to eye and working 
more and more to one common end. 

The evident problem, on the other 
hand, arising from this growing con- 
dition is, unquestionably, that of pri- 
vate industrial monopoly, with pos- 
sible exploitation of workers on the 
one hand and consumers on the other. 

To preserve the advantages while 
avoiding the dangers of industrial con- 
solidation is the mighty task to the 
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performance of which the statesman- 
ship of the present century must 
willingly, resolutely set itself. May 
the work be begun and prosecuted 
without rancor or bitterness, without 
the assumption, on one hand, that 
large business promoters and consol- 
idators are saints or supermen or, on 
the other, that they are uncaught crim- 
inals ; and full recognition of the facts 
that the wheels of progress never turn 
backward and that, in America at 
least, the gains of progress must 
sooner or later inure to the advant- 
age of the whole people. 


WeMust Some persons place all 
Not Strip their hope of relief from 
Canada 


high prices of lumber on 
supplies from other countries, partic- 
larly Canada. 

However desirable it may be to get 
lumber from Canada and thereby save 
our own trees, still such relief can be 
but temporary. It is imperative that 
we take care of our own timber crops, 
and not stop with coveting those of our 
neighbors. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of present prices, but of guarding 
against having no supply at any price. 
If we should import all of our timber 
supply from Canada for the next 
twenty-five years, and the cutting 
should be wasteful as it has been in 
this country in the past, then there 
would be the same conditions facing 
us later. 

It is very much to be hoped that the 
Canadians will not allow us to cut 
their timber without regulation, how- 
ever eager we may be to buy it. This 
would be for their benefit and likewise 
for ours. For the sake of a perman- 
ent supply, we should wish that Can- 
ada or any other country from which 
we may have to import lumber should 
put its forests under the same careful 
administration that now is given to 
the National Forests in the United 
States. 

Suppose a sailing ship a month’s 
journey from land has a week’s pro- 
visions in one part of the ship un- 
touched, and a week’s provisions in 
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another part half used up, and it is 
proposed to put the crew on half ra- 
tions in order to have sustenance until 
land is reached. Is it a valid answer to 
say there is no need to economize on 
the partly used stock, because there is 
an untouched stock in another part of 
the ship? 


TheNew The total population of the 
peal proposed State of Okla- 


homa is 1,408,732 persons, 
according to a census taken during the 
latter part of last summer. The pop- 
ulation is almost equally divided be- 
tween Oklahoma Territory and Indian 
Territory, the latter having a little 
more than half. 

The western part of the new State 
is a treeless prairie, but’ includes a 
group of small mountains in which is 
the Wichita National Forest... The 
eastern part of the State has a great 
deal of woodland, and it is much to be 
hoped that the laws of the common- 
wealth will foster these forests and en- 
courage the planting of more trees. 
The lawmakers of new states are not- 
ably ready to adopt improved methods 
of government, their institutions not 
being already set in old ways; and as 
Michigan established a state univer- 
sity; Kansas, industrial college train- 
ing; and Wyoming, woman suffrage; 
in the beginning of their history, so 
Oklahoma, let us hope, will provide for 
leaving growing forests untaxed, that 
the owners may be able to hold them 
until maturity. Such a course will 
give justice to the owners, and bene- 
fit to the community. 


Mountain Switzerland has _ for 
Scenery a one of its chief sources 
Source of of income the tourists 
Revenue 


who go to see the won- 
derful scenery. That country has 
greatly increased the facilities of trav- 
el by building roads throughout the 
mountains. Much might be done by 
American mountain communities in 
this way. At Harpers Ferry, for in- 
stance, which is.an important resort, 
the roads are very difficult and lead 
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people to abstain from mountain 
drives who would be giad to take 
them. It would pay to build roads 
and to conserve the forests where 
these affect the scenery. One of the 
Yearbooks of the Department of Ag- 
riculture has a striking illustrated 
article on mountain roads as a source 
of revenue. 

The White Mountains, as is well 
known, are the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica. Thousands of tourists go to that 
region every year to enjoy the beauti- 
ful scenery. A California writer says 
that the wide-famed charm of Cali- 
fornia in the winter does not surpass, 
and scarcely equals, the charm of New 
England in the summer. Yet this 
lovely region is being devastated by 
the destruction of forests. This mag- 
azine and other publications have al- 
ready told how beauty is being re- 
placed by ugliness, where landslides 
have occurred, and where verdant 
regions have been converted into char- 
coal and wooden skeletons. 

Much of beauty still remains. It 
should be saved by setting aside the 
White Mountain National Forest. 


Reclaiming Director A. C. True, of 
_ ae the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations of the 
Department of Agriculture, has re- 
cently published a report on the sub- 
ject of draining the swamp lands of the 
southeastern States. In the States east 
of the Rocky Mountains are found 77,- 
000,000 acres of swamp and over- 
flowed lands. In the existing condi- 
tions most of these lands are, obvious- 
ly, worthless or worse. At the same 
time, the resistless march of popula- 
tion, both native and immigrant, in 
the United States, “the pressure of 
population” against its physical limits 
and the consequent and correspon- 
ding rise in the value of agricultural 
lands raises the question of redeeming 
these vast areas and rendering them 
available for the service of man. 
Curiously, we have in the semi- 
arid West lands rendered practically 
worthless by deficient moisture; while 
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at the same time, we have in other 
sections lands rendered equally worth- 
less by redundant moisture. In each 
case, furthermore, the lands thus af- 
fected are among the best in America. 
The Western desert, treated to water, 
becomes a garden; the swamp, pro- 
perly drained, is transformed into a 
valley of the Nile. 

Squarely confronting our Nation is 
the problem: Can the surplus water 
in the one case be removed and the 
necessary water in the other supplied ; 
and, in each case, at a cost not pro- 
hibitory ? 

Happily, the work of reclaiming 
the desert is already well under way. 
Under the wise provisions of the 
“Reclamation Act” the Reclamation 
Service is rapidly carrying forward 
the engineering work necessary to the 
application of water to desert lands, 
and homes are rising and fields bloom- 
ing where, till recently, the cactus, 
sage brush and coyote reigned su- 
preme. 

If water can be applied where insuf- 
ficient why can it not be removed 
where superfluous? To this question 
there is but one answer. In the vast 
majority of cases the work is wholly 
feasible. The solution awaits but the 
initiative, the funds, and the applica- 
tion of modern engineering skill. It 
is understood that, 2,000 years ago, 
the draining of the Pontine Marshes, 
which cursed the Campagna and im- 
periled the health of the capital of 
the world, was contemplated by that 
statesman of heroic mould, builder 
and redeemer as well as leveler and 
destroyer, Julius Caesar; and that the 
consummation of this, as of other 
projects, was thwarted only ‘by his 
untimely death. 

If Julius Caesar could drain the 
Pontine Marshes why cannot the 
American people drain the Dismal 
Swamp, the.swamps of the eastern 
Carolinas, the Okefinokee Swamp of 
Georgia, the Everglades of Florida, 
the bogs of the lower Mississippi, and 
the rest? 

One question, of course, is that of 
who shall undertake the task. Indi- 
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vidual effort can accomplish some- 
thing. As a boy, the writer witnessed 
the tile draining, by farmers, of vast 
areas of Illinois flat lands. So many 
wagon loads of tile, a tile ditching ma- 
chine, a yoke of oxen, and a man or 
two, and the work proceeded. Fur- 
thermore, it paid. The profit was 
large. Among the farmers who had 
tiled their farms the statement passed 
unchallenged that the first year’s crop 
paid the entire expense of transform- 
ing the area from a duck pond into 
a permanently rich and fertile field. 

But viewing the problem as a whole, 
the reclamation of swamps like the 
reclamation of deserts is a work too 
great for mere individual accomplish- 
ment. Caesar would have employed 
not private funds but those of the 
public treasury for the work of drain- 
ing Roman swamps. ‘The public 
treasury alone has made possible the 
successful inauguration of the work of 
irrigating our western deserts, of 
dredging our rivers and of conserv- 
ing our western forests, and the pub- 
lic treasury alone will make possible 
the draining of the vast swamp lands 
of the United States. 

In cases, no doubt, where the prob- 
lem is confined to individual States, 
the governments of these States may 
cope successfully with it. And to do 
so is wise. State activity holds, and 
rightly, an important place in our 
public economy. But the Nation it- 
self cannot long ignore the problem. 
Some swamps are confined to the lim- 
its of single States, but others are 
inter-state in character. Here the 
propriety of National action is clear. 
Again, the Nation alone can plan and 
execute for the entire country; and 
necessary work which it alone can do 
it should not shrink from doing. 

The question of expense at 
once arises. Fortunately, a prece- 


dent has again been established by 
the reclamation work. There a re- 
volving fund, appropriated by Con- 
gress, used and reused, and continu- 
ously renewed by receipts from the re- 
claimed lands themselves, does the 
work. May not a similar fund be set 
apart for the draining of the swamps? 


Since Arizona will not 
The Future unite with New Mex- 
of Nevada : 

ico, some propose that 
she should unite with Nevada, while 
others propose that Nevada should 
be divided between California and 
Utah. Nevada has never made any 
gain in population, and her statehood 
has been all these years an offence to 
the people of the populous Eastern 
States. Nevada contains plenty of 
land, however, that is fertile when 
watered, and as some of the impor- 
tant projects of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice are in that State, it may yet have 
a large and settled population. It is 
said also that the State land laws pro- 
cured by large financial interests, who 
have at times in the past dominated 
the Legislature of Nevada, like those 
of other States, prevent the increase 
of population which might take place 
even without the Government reclam- 
ation work. The growing revolt on 
the part of all Americans against such 
domination of Governmental machin- 
ery will doubtless improve conditions 
in Nevada as well as in other States. 
Nevada has recently inaugurated the 
initiative and referendum, and this 
also should help largely. Whatever 
objection may be made to the referen- 
dum amongst the classes of popula- 
tion found in some other sections, it 
should work well in Nevada, if any- 
where, since the people there are in- 
telligent Americans, trained to self- 
reliant resourcefulness. 
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South Solid The lecture tour of Sec- 

retary Thos. E. Will 
Appalachian through the South is prov- 

ing one thing—the South 
is solid for the Appalachian National 
Forest Bill. The “apathy” and “indif- 
ference” which that section has been 
accused of manifesting toward this 
measure, so vital to its well-being, if 
not to its very life, are found to exist 
wholly in the minds of critics. 

Secretary Will has spoken at Ra- 
leigh, Durham, Winston-Salem, Ashe- 
ville, and Charlotte, N. C.; at Spartan- 
burg, Charleston, Greenville, and Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and at Savannah, and 
Augusta, Ga.; and is still on his tour. 
At every point made, the most sub- 
stantial men in the place have taken 
the meeting in charge. The press 
has given liberal advance notices of 
the meetings and full reports after- 
ward. 

The presiding officers have included 
a governor, a congressman, a secre- 
tary of state, a bishop, a college presi- 
dent, and business men of high stand- 
ing. At every meeting clear-cut, 
ringing resolutions endorsing the Ap- 
palachian Bill have been offered. Dis- 
cussion has frequently followed: this 
has regularly been participated in 
by leading citizens. who have uni- 
formly and vigorously approved the 
measure. Finally, in every instance 
the resolutions have been unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Henceforth opponents of the Appa- 
lachian Bill must find some _ better 
ground than the “indifference of the 
South.” 


The U. S. Hay Fever 
Association Conven- 
tion, held at Bethlehem 
in September, passed a resolu- 


Resolutions 
or 

Appalachians 

N. H., 


tion expressing its sympathy and en- 
dorsement of the work of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, in its ef- 
forts to prevent the ruthless waste of 


timber in the White Mountains. It 
goes further, and urges its members to 
give their financial support, as well as 
their individual influence, to the move- 
ment. 

A public meeting of citizens at 
Springdale, Conn., passed similar res- 
olutions, and sent them to this Asso- 
ciation for transmission to Congress. 


Advice | The thirty-fifth annual 
of Carriage convention of the Car- 
Builders 


riage Builders’ National 
Association, which has been in session 
in New York, ended with a banquet 
in the large ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The question of the rapid decrease 
of the lumber supply of the United 
States occupied the attention of the 
convention one day. Resolutions 
were adopted advocating the pur- 
chase of the Appalachian Mountain 
Forest Reserve by the National Gov- 
ernment. With a view to the enlarge- 
ment of the source of supplies for car- 
riage building, resolutions were also 
adopted calling for an early reduction 
of the tariff and for the appointment 
of a non-partisan tariff commission. 


The Cleveland Chamber 


Strong — 

Resolutions of Commerce has taken 
From up the consideration of 
Cleveland 


this subject, and unani- 
mously passed the following resolu- 
tions: 


Whereas, the incessant demands of 
commerce are resulting in an alarming 
depletion of the timber of our forests, 
which are being cut with constantly 
increasing rapidity, so that our wood 
supply is of necessity being consumed 
many times as rapidly as Nature can 
reproduce it; and 

Whereas, the denudation of forest- 
ed mountain slopes in particular re- 
sults in devastating floods and an ir- 
regular and decreased flow of water 
in our streams; thus threatening the 
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manufactures which use water power, 
the commerce which depends upon 
navigable streams, and the agriculture 
of river valleys, as well as the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of these 
valleys, and therefore affecting the 
welfare of the entire country; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce heartily and 
urgently favors any and all proper 
measures looking toward the reason- 
able conservation of our timber re- 
sources, and especially the preservation 
of mountain forests at the sources of 
streams; and 

Resolved, That we urge the Con- 
gress of the United States, as an im- 
portant step in this direction, to enact 
legislation similar to that introduced 
in the last session of Congress, pro- 
viding tor certain forest reserves in 
the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains; and 

Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Members of 
Congress from the State of Ohio. 


State Re- While the proposition for 
cen National Forests in the 

emancee’ Appalachian Mountains is 
becoming more popular day by day, 
there is also a growing inclinatior 
for the States in addition to set aside 
forest tracts so far as they can do it 
with benefit to themselves. 

From all parts of Pennsylvania are 
reports of serious drouth. Careful 
surveys by the Forest Commission of 
that State show that only one-fourth 
of its forests remain. Much of the 
rainfall, instead of soaking into the 
soil, now runs away, producing a de- 
creased amount of water in the 
streams and an increased aridity in 
the farms. The only help for this, 
says the Lancaster New Era, is for 
the State to purchase all the deforested 
lands it can get at a nominal price, 
and begin restoring the forests. It is 
doing this now but not fast enough to 
make good the continual waste of for- 
ests going on all over the state. 
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The attention of Pennsylvanians 
may be called to the fact that in Wis- 
consin when lands are sold for taxes 
the Forestry Commission has the first 
opportunity, and may use all suitable 
lands for tree planting. This makes 
the expense of acquisition small. 


Taxpayers State Forester Hawes, of 
HaveNo (Connecticut, in his annu- 
Protection oS ee é 

al report makes this point: 
“Considering the fact that forest 
land is taxed more heavily than any 
other form of property, it seems pre- 
posterous that owners of such pro- 
perty should have been entirely with- 
out protection from fire from the com- 
munity. Strange as it may seem, the 
people accustomed to this sort of ex- 
action from one generation to another 
have never thought of demanding any 
protection in return.” 


Governor Comer of AI- 
abama has called an ex- 
tra session of the Legis- 
lature to meet November 7th to take 
action on the railroad question, and 
in response to a plea from the leading 
lumbermen of the State he has includ- 
ed in the purposes of the extra session 
a bill to encourage the preservation 
and conservation of the timber lands 
of the State. 

The appeal for this action was made 
by a strong committee of lumbermen, 
including E. L. Moore, of the Horse- 
shoe Lumber Company; W. S. Har- 
lan, of the Jackson Lumber Company ; 
Frank H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop 
Lumber Company; J. H. Eddy, of the 
Kaul Lumber Company ; Mark Miller, 
of the Miller-Bird Lumber Company ; 
Gaston Scott, of Montgomery, repre- 
senting several south Alabama firms; 
and Capt. J. B. Powell, of Greenville, 
member of the State Tax Commission 
Board. These gentlemen called on 
the Governor at his home in Birming- 
ham, and secured his promise to en- 
courage their plans for the preserva- 
tion of Alabama timber lands. 


Alabama on 
the Right 
Track 
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The bill will provide that if owners 
of timber tracts when cutting them for 
lumber will refrain from felling trees 
of any smaller diameter than twelve 
inches, and will preserve the land af- 
terwards for reproduction of the for- 
est, they shall be allowed a smaller 
rate of taxation while the second crop 
of timber is growing. A list of these 
lands is to be filed with the State Tax 
Commission. Provision will also be 
made to encourage the growing and 
planting of timber. 

This action is in harmony with the 
Government plan to make provisions 
for the Appalachian National Forest, 
which will extend into the northern 
section of Alabama. The idea as for- 
mulated, however, makes forest pres- 
ervation a State-wide scheme, in 
which small and large land owners 
are to be equally encouraged. By 
its workings it is hoped that hundreds 
of thousands of cut-over timber lands 
will be cared for and replanted, and 
come into productiveness again in ten 
or twenty years. 


It is reported that a re- 
cent act of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature permits 
the owner of any tract of land in the 
state to set aside a portion not ex- 
ceeding forty acres for forest culture 
to be exempted from taxation on that 
portion of land for a period of thirty 
years from the time of tree planting. 
This also applies to firms and corpor- 
ations. 

This is very good. It might well 
go farther, and allow an unlimited 
quantity of land to be thus set aside, 
if security is given that the land will 
be actually kept in forest until the 
trees are mature. 


The Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, of Ne- 
gaunee, Michigan, is un- 
dertaking reforestation on the Michi- 
gan Peninsula on a larger scale than 
has ever before been done by private 
parties in the Lake States. They will 
plant 14,000 acres with white pine and 
other commercial trees. 


Forty Acres 
Go Untaxed 


Replanting 
Michigan 
Pine Barrens 
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This mining company uses millions 
of feet of timber and its officers have 
concluded that only through wise for- 
est management can they insure a suf- 
ficient future supply. Nursery plant- 
ing was taken up by this company sev- 
eral years ago. The work now to be 
carried on is of equal magnitude with 
the extensive planting done by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, the 


Santa Fe Railroad and the Bixby 
Range in California. 
The sandy, glacial soils of the 


northern part of the Lake States is 
largely unfit for agriculture. Since it 
has been stripped of its virgin forests 
farming has been attempted but with- 
out much success. It is a good thing 
that work can be done toward secur- 
ing from it further crops of timber. 
The investigation of this region be- 
ing carried on by the State of Mich- 
igan is described in an article by the 
State Forester in this issue. 


The Foresters of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Ontario will 
hold a conference in connection with 
the meeting of the Michigan [Forestry 
Association, November 12th and 13th 
at Saginaw. 

Forester Griffith, of Wisconsin, ex- 
presses a hope for uniform forestry 
laws for the three States, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and he 
deems the questions of taxation of for- 
est lands and the question of forest 
fires, including compulsory burning of 
slash, important points. 


Foresters in 
Conference 


Michigan Great interest is mani- 
Forestry. fested by the thought- 
Association 


ful citizens of Michigan 
in the joint meeting of the Forestry 
Association and the Forestry Com- 
mission of that State, to be held in 
Saginaw on November 13th and 14th. 
The organization of the Michigan 
Forestry Association is largely due to 
the work of the State Horticultural 
Society. This society has for years 
included forestry subjects in its pro- 
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grams, and has at times given up 
whole sessions of its Conventions to 
such subjects. The movement was 
finally focussed by Thornton A. 
Green, of Ontonagon, Michigan, who 
secured a meeting to organize the 
forestry association two years ago at 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Sargent, of the 
Kent Scientific Museum, made up a 
forest exhibition for the occasion 
out of material from the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. 

The Michigan Forestry Association 
desires to secure the passage of tax 
laws which will enable the owners of 
woodlands to hold them as such and 
to reforest them; to have farm wood- 
lots wisely managed, and forestry 
principles applied on all lands not 
needed for other uses; to have de- 
nuded lands belonging to the State 
replanted; and to strengthen the 
State Forestry Commission. 


Two thousand acres of 
Michigan marsh have 
been reclaimed by a 
system which is declared to be new, 
says the Popular Mechanics maga- 
zine. The system consists of two 
principal factors, a monster water 
wheel and a series of high and wide 
dikes, enclosing broad and _ deep 
ditches. The water drains from the 
land into the ditches, and the wheel, 
situated on the margin of the land 
and at the bank of a river, lifts the 
water from the ditch over the dike 
into the river. The wheel is operated 
by an engine. 


Water Wheel 
Drains Marsh 


Drainage It is expected that the 
— advocates of swamp land 
g reclamation will make a 


vigorous effort at the next session of 
Congress to obtain an appropriation. 
The bill is already prepared setting 
aside $2,000,000 to provide for a 
drainage fund from the public land 
sales in the swampy States. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is given full 
authority under the bill to proceed 
with the drainage of swamps, and the 
Reclamation Service is charged with 
the physical execution of the work. 
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While it would be a pity to have 
these rich lands go unused yet as 
there is not so much shortage at pres- 
ent of good agricultural land, especial- 
ly since so much is being reclaimed 
by irrigation, and since much of the 
swampy lands are covered with for- 
ests and some valuable species of 
trees require richer soil than the 
rocky tops of mountains, it is an open 
question whether some of these 
swamps might not be advantageously 
set aside as National Forests instead 
of being drained. 


Irrigation The Oregon Irrigation 
Say acter Convention met recent- 
& ly at Grant’s Pass. D. 


C. Henry, supervisor of the Reclama- 
tion Service, was the principal speak- 
er. Dr. James Withycombe was made 
president for the ensuing year; C. W. 
Mallett, of Ontario, vice-president; 
and O. S. Blanchard, of Grant’s Pass, 
secretary. 

Resolutions were introduced and 
adopted favoring a new water code for 
Oregon, and greater appropriations by 
the National Government for cutting 
out trails and building roads through 
the forest reserves. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to effect a permanent organization be- 
tween the Forestry Association and 
the Irrigation Convention, the new 
body to be called the Oregon Water 
and Forestry Association. 


Faminein A famine in tan bark oak 
aun Bark is seriously threatening 

" the Pacific Coast tanning 
industry. The continual harvesting 


of this oak is rapidly depleting the 
supply, and disastrous fires in the last 
15 years have destroyed bark which 
at present prices would be worth, it 
is estimated, one and one-third million 
dollars. The Pacific Coast tanning 
industry has always depended upon 
the native oak for tan bark. This oak 
sprouting from the cut stumps, and 
if it were not for this quality the 
supply would probably have been ex- 
hausted years ago. 
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Philippine The Bureau of Forestry 
Zannin in the Philippine Islands 
xtract : 

reports great commercial 
possibilities in the manufacture of 
tannin extract for export. It is prob- 
able few people know that the ordin- 
ary tan-barks used in the Philippines 
contain from 12 to 30 per cent of 
tannin, being much stronger than oak 
or hemlock bark. 

The Philippine tan-barks are gath- 
ered in the mangrove or tidal swamps 
common along the coast, especially at 
the mouths of rivers. Some of these 
swamps are very large, ten to twenty- 
five square miles in area. Nearly all 
of the trees in the swamps yield tan- 
bark, the best coming from the trees 
commonly known as bacao and tangal. 


The United States imports an 
increasing amount every year of man- 
grove tan-bark from Africa. The 
reports of the U. S. Forest Service 
show that the home supply of tan- 
barks is decreasing rapidly and that 
the demand is increasing. Progress- 
ive American tanners are turning 
their attention to tropical tanning ma- 
erials. The Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry has received several inquiries 
during the past year from firms in the 
United States regarding Philippine 
tan-barks. It seems, however, that 
the high freight rates will make it im- 
practicable to ship the crude bark to 
New York. 

The only plant for the manufacture 
of cutch or mangrove tannin extract 
is operating very successfully in Sand- 
akan, British North Borneo. A part 
of this company’s output goes to New 
York. 

The Scotch firm who manufacture 
for such work estimate that the net 
profits of a plant large enough to pro- 
duce five tons of solid extract per day 
should be over $44,000 per year; 
while the cost of the machinery, in 
Scotland, would be about $22,500. 

The Philippines, with large areas of 
mangrove swamps and a fairly abund- 
ant labor supply, should be a very sat- 
isfactory field for such an enterprise. 
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A Chinese The almost world-wide 
ae movement to _ protect 

and establish forests has 
reached China, and the first Chinese 
school of forestry will shortly be 
opened in Mukden, according to a re- 
cent report by Consul-General James 
W. Ragsdale, at Tientsin. 

The Chinese Empire is sometimes 
pointed out as the worst example, 
among modern nations, of forest de- 
struction. The floods which are peri- 
odically poured down from the denud- 
ed mountains are destructive beyond 
comparison with those of any other 
country, and the want of forests is 
assigned as the chief cause. 

Wood is scarcer in China than in 
almost any other inhabited region of 
the world, although the country is 
well adapted to the growing of trees. 
In the establishing of a forest schoo} 
the Chinese Government gives evi- 
dence that it realizes the need of be- 
ginning its reforestation in a scien- 
tific manner. 


Chinese Ernest Vollmer, United 
— States consul at Tsing- 

tau, calls attention to the 
sales possibilities for pumps and wind- 
mills in China. A certain amount of 
irrigation is now done in a most prim- 
itive manner. Chinese cultivation is 
intensive, and in a dry season their 
truck crops have to be watered. To 
accomplish this a water hole is dug 
close to a shallow river, and the water 
is carried to the fields in American coal 
oil cans. The consul recommends that 
the people be taught to use pumps, 
windmills, and ditches. 


_ Reforesting the Black 
Reforesting Country is under discus- 
the Black ° : ae 
Country of Sion in England. This is 
England the coal region which has 

been stripped of its trees 
and covered with soot or coal dust 
until it is literally black. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has contributed to its public 
discussion, and whatever he utters is 
always followed by a cloud of inter- 
views. But the formation of local 
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branches of the Afforestation Society 
is as far as the project has at present 
gone. The Earl of Dartmouth, one 
of the largest land owners in the 
Black Country, is in ardent sympathy 
with the movement. His interest 
seems to be from the point of view of 
landscape esthetics. Other people 
recommend reforestation of the Black 
Country for the public employment of 
men out of work. 

Mr. John Burns, the labor repre- 
sentative in the King’s cabinet, is op- 
posed to the project from this point 
of view. He will not allow that there 
is any good in engaging the unem- 
ployed in production on an uneconomic 
basis. He thinks that the social evils 
should be treated in their causes 
rather than their symptoms. Some 
municipal bodies of Great Britain, 
however, have waste lands in their 
possession; and Mr. Burns declares 
himself. willing to consider applica- 
tions from county councils for addi- 
tional borrowing powers if they desire 
to plant waste lands to trees in a way 
that will be profitable, and _ revive 
some of the extinct rural industries 
connected with timber raising, thus 
creating a real call for real workers 
and wage earners. 


In order to provide land 
not only for the immi- 
grant but also for the 
many Australians who 
are seeking and finding not, the 
government of New South Wales, 
says a Sydney dispatch, has entered 
upon a spirited policy of water con- 
servation and irrigation. Work has 
been started on the construction of a 
huge dam on the Murrumbidgee river, 
at a place called Barren Jack, and 
from this source irigation canals will 
serve, approximately, a milion and a 
half acres of country. 

The work, with canals, land re- 
sumptions, and other extras, will in- 
volve, it is estimated, an expenditure 
of $7,500,000, or at a rate of about $5 
for every acre rescued and turned to 
account. Incidentally, two small cop- 


A Big 
Australian 
Dam 
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per mines will have to be purchased 
from their owners and drowned under 
206,000,000,000 gallons of water. 

Although the work was entered 
upon only last January there is already 
near the site a town of almost a thou- 
sand inhabitants, with shops, sani- 
tary system, streets, boarding houses, 
police station, an official medical man, 
and hospital tents. But no saloons 
are allowed, and anyone suspected of 
grog selling is liable to be turned out 
unceremoniously. 

By the agency of the dam an inland 
sea of twenty miles will be brought 
into being around a spot which at the 
present time is merely a deep gorge 
with a feeble and intermittent stream 
wandering listlessly through its 
depths. 

The gorge is three hundred yards 
across, with cliffs 1,000 feet high on 
each side. It is granite facing granite, 
and the appearance is majestic and 
impressive. 

These promontories are to be linked 
by the dam, 200 feet high by 900 feet 
long. 

Into this inland sea three streams 
will empty. Up the Murrumbidgee 
river the water will be backed for 
forty miles, up the Goodradigbee 
river for thirteen miles, and up the 
Yass river for nineteen miles, as far 
as the Devil’s Pass. Flats in the 
river levels within these distances will 
become broad lakes, and the impris- 
oned water will convert hilltops into 
islands. 


Honolulu In the Hawaiian Forester 
a a is quoted Dr. Olsson- 
wists Seffer’s account of his 


visit to Hawaii. He says that the 
whole city of Honolulu can be con- 
sidered a botanical garden, and can 
easily stand comparison with many 
attempts at such a garden which have 
only the name to entitle them to the 
rank. The government nursery, situ- 
ated in the city, is a good nucleus for 
a botanical garden. A number of 
trees, indigenous and exotic, are 
planted here, every tree is labeled, and 
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altogether it is a creditable little ar- 
boretum. 

Along the seashore are groves of 
cocoanut palm and in most gardens 
are sundry tropical fruit trees. Ha- 
waii is an Eldorado for the botanist 
who has never been in the tropics. 


German Consul William C. 
Forest Tiechman, of Ejiben- 
Revenues 


stock, in the following 
report shows how the public forest re- 
serves in Germany are made to yield 
splendid returns: 

Official figures recently compiled by 
the Saxon government for the year 
1906 demonstrate a net revenue of 
$2,126,037 obtained from the cultiva- 
tion of 443,105 acres of government 
forest land, of which 424,246 acres 
are in rotational foresting. The total 
area of the kingdom of Saxony 
amounts to 5,789 English square miles, 
of which almost one-half is covered 
with private and public forests. The 
State treasury places the latter as its 
highest revenue producer after the 
State railway, exceeding the income 
from all other sources, taxation in- 
cluded. The total quantity of timber 
cut during the year is estimated at 1,- 
231,472 solid cubic yards, 210,947 cu- 
bic yards representing wood used for 
fuel only, and 1,020,525 sold for all 
other purposes. To this must be add- 
ed a yield in brushwood, cut and sold 
for fuel use principally, of 190,415 
cubic yards, raising the total quantity 
of timber and brushwood cut and sold 
in 1906 to 1,421,887 cubic yards, for 
which the sum of $3,374,385 was ob- 
tained, which amount was still in- 
creased by additional revenue from the 
leasing of meadows, hunting privil- 
eges, and other rights to the total of 
$3,483,616. 

Deducting from this total figure the 
cost of forest cultivation (with sala- 
ries and wages of the entire service 
included), amounting to $1,357,580, 
the net profit of $2,126,037 was added 
to the State treasury in 1906. There 
is nothing unusual in this result, as the 
ten preceding years show equally high 
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figures, a few slightly exceeding the 
revenue of 1906, others being lower to 
a very small degree. The same com- 
parison applies to the area cultivated 
and timber obtained in ten years. 

Similar results have been achieved 
in other German States by systematic 
forest cultivation. Nearly 50,000 
square miles of German soil, repre- 
senting about one-fourth of Germany, 
have been adapted to foresting, the 
value of the wood gained therefrom 
being estimated at $60,000,000 a year. 
Stress is laid by Mr. Tiechman on the 
way in which the management results 
in weeding out inferior species of 
trees, and replacing them with the 
more valuable. 


aa The Review, a German 
ahead aper in New York, 
ey aa the efforts of For- 
ester Pinchot to make Americans real- 
ize the danger to their forests. It 
says the German inhabitants of this 
country need no effort to make them 
understand it, as they have brought 
this knowledge with them from the 
old country, where forests are under- 
stood to be resources of the whole 
people. 


National For- A United States consu- 
ee Bestin Jar report from Paris 
rance . . e 

paints a discouraging 
picture of privately owned forest land 
in France, and shows that causes are 
operating there similar to those which 
produce such deplorable results in our 
own country. 

Forest lands owned and adminis- 
tered by the French government are 
well guarded and taken care of, but 
that cannot be said of some of the 
large tracts owned by companies and 
individuals who care only for imme- 
diate profit and take little thought for 
the future. 

It has been the custom to point to 
France as one of the countries where 
the practice of forestry has produced 
its best results. This is true regard- 
ing land under the national forest ad- 
ministration. It appears, however, 
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that outside of the holdings of the 
government, departments, and com- 
munes, the prevailing conditions are 
not much better than in some of this 
country’s timber regions, where oper- 
ators so often skin the land and leave 
it a prey to fire and flood. 


Wood Still Despite all modern im- 
Is Used as provements, Paris still 
Fuel in heats its offices and its 
Paris 


houses, to a large ex- 
tent, with wood, says the New York 
Sun. Its bakers and confectioners 
use hardly anything else for fuel. It 
burns up whole forests of timber every 
year, and extensive forests in several 
regions of France are reserved for 
supplying it with fuel. Coal is scarce 
in France, and dear, and not of very 
good quality. Besides, the Parisians 
are conservative in home matters. 
The cheery appearance of the glowing 
log on the hearth appeals to them, and 
most likely generations will pass be- 
fore they give up burning wood alto- 
gether. 


Timberland Announcement was 
Given to made in the last month 
Harvard 


that Harvard University 
has received a gift of about 2,000 acres 
of valuable timberland, which is of- 
fered as a special adjunct to the De- 
partment of Forestry, and therefore, 
as part of the equipment of the Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science. The 
land is situated in Petersham, Mass., 
and the larger part of it has been own- 
ed by Mr. James W. Brooks, who of- 
fered it to Harvard at a price much 
below its true value. The acquisition 
became a certainty through the gener- 
osity of John S. Ames, of Boston, who 
has given the university the purchase 
money and $5,000 additional for the 
repairs and equipment of the building. 


Toronto Although the complete 
Forestry course of study for the 
School 


new Department of For- 
estry at Toronto University has not 
yet been presented, the report of the 
Senate Committee on the Faculty of 
Forestry has been issued in pamphlet 
form and gives a fair idea of the 
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work. The course has been so con- 
structed as to be attractive to intend- 
ing students, and emphasis is laid on 
the broadening field for the profes- 
sion, on this and other continents. It 
will be three or four years before the 
first students in Toronto’s forestry 
course will be ready to accept posi- 
tions, and during that time great ad- 
vances will doubtless have been made 
toward the preservation of Canadian 
forest wealth, so that trained foresters 
will be more than ever in demand. 
The rapid vanishing of the country’s 
timber resources is causing all who 
have their capital invested in timber to 
turn to science for assistance in pre- 
serving their holdings. 


The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural college anounc- 
es a short course in for- 
estry, beginning November 5 and con- 
tinuing six weeks. It will be con- 
ducted at Storrs, where illustrative 
material is abundant, by the state for- 
ester, Professor Austin F. Hawes. 
The course will include study of prac- 
tical forest management, the repro- 
duction, growth and maturity of 
trees; destructive agencies in the for- 
ests and their control; care of Con- 
necticut farm forests; careful study 
of our native forest trees. 

Those who enter for this short 
course will take it with the regular 
fourth year students. Other subjects 
may be taken, lectures and laboratory 
exercises in all departments being 
open to all who are prepared to pro- 
fit by them. Tuition will be free in 
this, as in all other courses in this in- 
stitution. There will be no charge 
for room-rent. Necessary heavy 
furniture will also be furnished with- 
out cost to the applicant. The short 
forestry course will end December 20, 
and will be open to both men and 
women. 


Connecticut 
Short Course 


State Forest Academy, 
Work has begun on the 
Forest new dormitory at the 
Academy Mount Alto, Pa., for 
the erection of which the late Legis- 


Pennsylvania 
State 
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lature appropriated $15,000. 

The school was created by act of 
Legislature, M ay 13, 1903, directing 
the Commissioner of Forestry to pro- 
vide practical instruction in forestry to 
prepare wardens for the care of the 
State Forest Reservations. 

The erection of a new dormitory is 
an indication of the advance the 
school has made during its short ex- 
istence and the favor it finds with the 
people of the State. It offers a three 
years’ course to students who are suc- 
cessful in passing the entrance exam- 
ination; and those who receive the 
highest averages are appointed to pos- 
itions. Practical work is done dur- 
ing the summer months on the Mount 
Alto reservation, which was set apart 
for that purpose by act of Legislature, 
and class-work is pursued during the 
winter months. 


At present, twenty-nine students are 
enrolled. Ten students have been 
graduated from the institution, and 
are at work in the Forest Reserva- 
tions in various parts of the State. 

There work is satisfactory beyond 
all that was anticipated, and by pres- 
ent indications, will prove beyond 
a doubt that the employment of pro- 
fessional help in the management and 
care of the forests in Pennsylvania 
will be a good investment both com- 
mercially and morally. 

State Forester Geo. H. Wirt is di- 
rector of the institution. 


North The people of North 
Dakota’s Dakota have just laid 
Forest the corner-stone of a 
Problem 


fine building at Botti- 
neau for the State Forestry School, 
for which they have been working for 
ten years. The need of encouraging 
forest growth was early recognized, 
for North Dakota is the most treeless 
of all the States. 

Only one per cent of its area is tim- 
berland, and the best timber has been 
cut from much of this. Minnesota, on 
the other hand, its nearest nenghbor on 
the east, has 60 per cent of its surface 
classed as timberland. 
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The chief natural wooded region of 
North Dakota is in the Turtle Moun- 
tains lying on the northern line. There 
the Government tried to establish a 
forest reserve, but it was found the 
land had already been taken up, ex- 
cept detached fragments. The Cana- 
dian Government, however, has made 
a government forest in the Turtle 
Mountains lying north of the interna- 
tional boundary; and its timber is be- 
ing cared for, while that south of the 
line is now nearly all gone. Farmers 
have frequently driven fifty or sixty 
miles to get wood from the Turtle 
Mountains. 

It is possible the Bad Lands may be 
converted into forests. Their badness 
exists in their excessively rough con- 
tour, but much of the soil is fertile. 
Small patches of forest are found in 
North Dakota, and planted trees do 
well. Much planting has been done 
by the people. It is notable that in 
such a State a forestry school should 
be established. Here the problem is 
not to save the forests but to make 
them. 

In the northwestern corner of the 
State on the dividing line between the 
Gulf of Mexico and Hudson Bay, a 
region which is fertile and filling up 
with population, the settlers have as 
nearly solved the problem of living 
without wood as any farm people in the 
United States. They make use of the 
few willows along the water courses, 
and cut brush where they can find it, 
and not a chip or twig is wasted. 
Were it not that lignite is found in 
many places, it would be impossible, 
with all their economy, to provide their 
winter fuel. 


General C. C. Andrews, 
State Forester of Min- 
nesota, said before the 
St. Paul Commercial Club: 

“The State of Minnesota itself owns 
2,500,000 acres of ‘school and swamp 
land, but as the Constitution requires 
that this be sold, none of it can be set 
apart for forestry purposes. The State 
therefore holds only 22,000 acres of 
land expressly set apart for forestry— 


Minnesota’s 
Merit and 
New Duty 
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21,000 acres in the Burntside forest, 
west of Ely, granted by Congress, and 
1,000 acres twenty miles northwest of 
Brainerd, given by ex-Governor Pills- 
bury. This is not enough for a State 
like Minnesota, whose forestry oppor- 
tunities are unusually great. We 
ought not to be inferior in this matter 
to our neighboring commonwealths, 
some of whom have far larger areas 
of forest reserve. 

“Some of our neighboring States 
did not pay much attention to acquir- 
ing a fund from their school lands: 
but Minnesota, under the lead of Gov- 
ernor Ramsey, forty-seven years ago, 
so fixed the minimum price of our 
school lands that we now have a fund 
of $18,000,000. Governor Ramsey 
said to the legislature of that day, 
‘Your children will rise up in your 
places and demand an account of your 
action in this matter.’ So the future 
will demand an account of the legisla- 
tors of to-day in respect to their treat- 
ment of forestry.” 


Frank Rush, the West- 
wees Ses ern cow-boy naturalist, 

has gone to New York 
to take charge of the herd of fifteen 
buffaloes in the New York Zoological 
Gardens, which have been pre- 
sented by the Zoological Society to 
the United States Government. The 
buffaloes are to be taken to Ok- 
lahoma, where eight thousand acres 
in the Wichita National Forest 
have been fenced, and these animals 
will now roam again in their native 
wilds. 


Mr. Rush is enthusiastic over the 
future of the herd, and thinks that 
the provisions made for buffalo in 
the Wichita Forest will give much 
assistance to those who have joined 
in the movement to prevent the threat- 
ened extinction of the animal which 
was king of the western plains for 
so many years. Mr. Rush, who has 
spent practically all of his life in the 
West, is experienced in the hand- 
ling of buffalo and for a number of 
years cared for a fine herd belong- 
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ing to Hon. Edward Hewins, of 
southern Kansas. 


Trees Are Because of what the 
Better Than Washington Post calls 
Statues 


“an excess of stupidity 
in official quarters somewhere” it is 
proposed to chop down a number of 
beautiful and historic trees in the Bo- 
tanical Garden and the Mall at Wash- 
ington, in order to make room for 
statuary and for a plaza like the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris. A number of 
these trees have been planted by prom- 
inent men. A Washington attorney, 
Conrad H. Syme, has taken steps to 
prevent this by bringing suit in the 
capacity of a citizen and taxpayer, 
asking an injunction against the Grant 
Memorial Commission. The proposed 
statue of General Grant may be a 
worthy work of art, yet there are in 
Washington not only many statues al- 
ready, but many already available 
spaces. Why trees which have taken 
years to grow and which are among 
Washington’s chief charms should be 
removed in order to put a statue in a 
particular place is something that does 
not appear at a glance. 


The first annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia For- 
est Association, which 
was organized early in the year, was 
held on October 25th, at Athens, 
Georgia. 

A dispatch from Nashville, Tennes- 
see, says the demand for hardwoods 
keeps steadily ahead of the supply, de- 
spite the fact that development of 
timber resources is going on rapidly, 
more work in this line being done in 
the Cumberland river territory than 
ever before. 

No fewer than twelve million acres 
of barren land, says the American Cul- 
tivator, by means of artesian wells, 
have been made fruitful in the Sahara 
desert. 

The largest dam in the South has 
just been finished. It is across the 
Yadkin river, thirty-one miles from 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Interesting 
Sundries 
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A little pamphlet was distributed 
at the Fifteenth National Irrigation 
Congress at Sacramento, entitled 
“Join a Tin Can Club.” The idea ex- 
ploited was to plant tree seeds in old 
tin cans, keep therm watered and then 
transplant. In the arid regions of the 
West it is almost impossible to plant 
seeds and raise trees in the open, and 
hence the tin can suggestion. 

The investigation by the Govern- 
ment of the white pine disease in New 
England has not as yet resulted in any 
information that can be made pub- 
lic. The disease is found widely 
spread throughout New England 
though not all the territory is badly 
affected. 

There is great interest in Mr. Rane’s 
pamphlet about getting white pine 
seed, and it seems that the people 
are waking up so that the State will 
have a new future for its forests. 


The Irrigation Congress 
recommended Govern- 
ment ownership of coal 
mines, to be effected by the Govern- 
ment retaining title to coal lands which 
have not yet been alienated, though 
allowing acquisition by citizens of the 
surface of the ground for farming and 
other uses. The Geological Survey 
also favors this policy. 

The discussion of this subject makes 
interesting some facts on the early 
occurrence of coal in the United 
States. The first information is in the 
journal of Father Hennepin, who, in 
1679 recorded a coal mine on the Illi- 
nois River, near the present city of 
Ottawa. Coal was first mined in Vir- 
ginia about seventy years later. 

The mining of anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania began in 1790, and it is 
said that fifty-five tons were shipped 
to Columbia, Pennsylvania, in 1807. 
More than 50 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of coal in the United States, 
from 1814 to the close of 1906, or 3,- 
540,000,000 tons, was mined in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A publication on the production of 
coal in 1906 will soon be ready for 
distribution by the Geological Survey. 


Facts About 
Coal 
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A discussion is going on 


Pain “Wood in Canada as to how 
they should use their 
forests. Our northern States’ woods 


being nearly used up, our invasion of 
Canada is causing great apprehension 
in that country. Wisconsin paper 
mills are buying pulp wood in Quebec, 
1,200 miles away. Some Canadians 
advocate an export duty which will 
force the paper mills to come to Can- 
ada, but the farmers owning woods 
prefer to have their present opportu- 
nity to sell wood. The point of chief 
interest for Americans is the danger 
of the exhaustion of spruce supply in 
Canada as well as in this country. 
This can be averted only by the con- 
servation of existing forests and an 
extensive planting of quick growing 
trees, especially for pulp wood. 


Other Mate- Mr. Charles FE. Bush, 
— 2 ul Vice-President for the 
P P Chemical Fiber Division 


of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, says: 

“A number of mills have reported 
a scarcity in their wood supply, and 
the time is coming when the serious 
inroads which have been made in our 
forests will begin to tell on the paper 
industry. Sooner or later some other 
material than wood will be found 
practically available for paper-making 
purposes, as wood is getting scarcer, 
its value increasing, and some substi- 
tute must surely be found. 

“The constantly rising price of 
wood and the growing scarcity of hard 
fiber wastes available for paper mak- 
ing have led during the year to a con- 
tinued and persistent search for new 
fibres and new sources of supply.” 
Amongst these new sources of fibres 
he mentions cornstalks, bagasse, cot- 
ton stalks, peat, poplar wood, South- 
ern gum wood, and tupelo. Regard- 
ing these last he says: 

“The woods are so cheap, and avail- 
able in such great great quantity, that 
it is practically certain that sulphite 
pulp made from them will before long 
be a factor in the industry.” 
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Ideal Pave- The black and tupelo 

Pg gum trees which find 
oe" their ideal home in the 

Dismal Swamp and other marshy 


places of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, will probably play an import- 
ant part in solving the street pavement 
problem which vexes the officers of 
every municipality. Experts who have 
experimented with the timber of this 
tree, which hitherto has been consid- 
ered almost worthless, say that it 
makes an ideal paving block when 
properly preserved. 

Wood is now considered one of the 
strongest factors in the paving mate- 
rial problem. It is practically noise- 
less, a quality very desirable where 
there is much traffic. Wood must 
have preservative treatment before be- 
ing laid in pavement; when this is giv- 
en, it wears as well as any material. 


Beech Wood It has been. discovered 
for Rail- that beech makes a most 
road Ties : 
lasting and durable cross 

tie, when properly treated. Railroad 
builders have rejected beech hereto- 
fore because it decays quickly in damp 
places. They wanted oak, and when 
that could not be had they took other 
decay-resisting woods, but in most 
cases they did not consider beech at 
any price, except as a temporary make- 
shift. Yet it has been proved by act- 
ual tests of long duration that a beech 
tie may be given a preservative treat- 
ment which will make it outlast white 
oak. It is possible to turn this knowl- 
edge to great practical use in reliev- 
ing the enormous demand upon the 
limited supply of good tie timber. 

The beech is found widely distrib- 
uted throughout the eastern portion 
of the United States. It grows to an 
average height of seventy or eighty 
feet, but occasionally trees of 120 feet 
in height are found. The wood is 
hard, strong, tough, and very close 
grained. Its use at present is largely 
limited to the manufacture of chairs, 
shoe-lasts, plane-stocks and handles, 
and for fuel. 
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Of all European railroads, the East- 
ern Railway of France has obtained 
the best results from treated ties. It 
uses beech timber and injects a large 
amount of creosote of high grade. 
Oak ties had to be removed from its 
track after fifteen years of use while 
beech ties impregnated with creosote 
lasted thirty years. Many other in- 
stances of long service from creosoted 
beech ties might be given. 


Eng “9 A remarkable thing has 
ant So cince > 
Seca Bion happened since the stock 


and bond flurry in Wall 
street last March, says the American 
Lumberman. The pole demand since 
then has dropped to almost a negli- 
gible quantity. Owing to the fact that 
the wire line companies have been to a 
large degree unable to negotiate their 
bonds they have been forced to sus- 
pend projected extensions and new 
trunk lines, and consequently do not 
need the poles they contracted for last 
year. The result has been that deliv- 
eries have been held up. The respon- 
sible companies eventually will take 
the poles contracted for, but are pur- 
suing a policy of delay so far as deliv- 
eries are concerned. 


wis There The Manufacturers’ Re- 
- tees cord says: “Develop- 
Rantenty ments in both Eastern 


Kentucky and Western Kentucky are 
progressing with a rapidity that should 
satisfy anyone. Very few large tracts 
of coal and timber remain to be dis- 
covered, as it were, and probably but 
half a dozen tracts of virgin timber 
underlaid by from three to five work- 
able veins of coal are yet to be found. 
These lands lie back from the rail- 
roads at a distance of from 60 to 100 
miles. Good lands ranging in area 
from 1,000 to 10,000 acres and lying 
within reasonable distance of trans- 
portation facilities can be secured at 
prices of from $7.00 to $50.00 per 
acre. Coal lands in Western Ken- 
tucky with convenient railroad facil- 
ities can be bought in tracts of from 
10,000 acres down for an average of 
$20.00 an acre.” 














THE PRESIDENTS JOURNEY ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


THE President of the United States 
at the beginning of October, took 
a journey down the Mississippi River 
which has attracted much attention. 
His object was to see for himself what 
should be done to utilize the enormous 
freight-carrying capacity of this 
mighty river, and thereby relieve the 
congestion of traffic caused by the 
railroads’ inability to haul the vast 
amount of freight which the country’s 
business at present sends out. 

President Roosevelt is not the first 
President, says the Review of Re- 
views, who has traveled on the Missis- 
sippi and recognized its importance. 
Fillmore and Johnson both rode upon 
it; and Abraham Lincoln, when a 
member of Congress, declared in 1848 
that the development of the Missis- 
sippi River, next to the maintenance 
of the navy,was the thing of most 
general benefit of all enterprises of the 
Government. 

Nicholas J. Roosevelt, a relative of 
the President, built at Pittsburg the 
first steamboat which ever plied on 
the Mississippi. This boat was de- 
signed by the inventor Robert Fulton 
himself and went down the river to 
New Orleans in 1811. The centen- 
ary of Fulton’s great work for this 


country and for civilization was cele-: 


brated at Jamestown this summer 
along with the tercentenary of the 
country’s beginning. 

River transportation during the 
middle of the nineteenth century was 
of the greatest importance to the bus- 
iness of the interior and many pictur- 
esque features were connected with it. 
It was in its zenith in the ’70’s. After 
that river transportation was des- 


troyed by the competition of the rail- 
ways, which in the beginning of their 
development were able to handle all 
the business of the country, then much 
smaller than now. By cutting rates 
and delaying freight which went part- 


ly by rail and partly by water, they 
gradually drove the boats out of bus- 
iness. During the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century river traffic 
was regarded as a matter of insignif- 
icance. The Missouri, which form- 
erly carried many boats, became en- 
tirely unused, and the recurring Rivers 
and Harbors Bill in Congress was re- 
garded as being largely a waste of 
public money. 

Now, however, the railroads are un- 
able to keep up with the demands up- 
on them; and they, as well as the ship- 
pers, desire to have the rivers help 
in meeting the situation. Transpor- 
tation by water is slow, of course, in 
comparison with that by rail; hence 
railroad facilities will always be in de- 
mand for many uses. On the other 
hand, much large freight can as well 
go by water; and if the railroads have 
to handle that, it interferes with their 
taking care of the lighter and more 
urgent traffic, on which their profits 
are greater. . 

The shippers of the Mississippi 
Valley have organized the Lakes to 
the Gulf Deep Waterway Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
and this is their second annual con- 
vention. They brought much pres- 
sure to bear in Congress last session, 
for the completion to St. Louis of the 
deep water canal which the State of 
Illinois has already built from Chi- 
cago to Lockport at a cost of $50,- 
000,000. The State desires to give 
this to the Federal Government, and 
have the latter finish it. The route to 
St. Louis has already been surveyed 
by Government engineers, and the ex- 
pense is estimated at $31,000,000. 
Mr. Burton, chairman of both the In- 
land Waterways Commission and the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, resolutely resisted doing any- 
thing until a survey is made of the 
rest of the route to New Orleans. 
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This is now being made by the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 

A comparison between rail and 
river carrying may be found in the 
fact that a river barge may be loaded 
with a million and a half feet of lum- 
ber, equal to 150 carloads. One tow- 
boat will haul forty barges like this 
downstream, and ten of them up 
stream. The river cost nothing in 
the first place to lay it down; nature 
met that expense; and the mainten- 
ance of the river way in good order 
is less expensive than the mainten- 
ance of the railroad track. As it 
does not consume wood for ties, the 
difference in maintenance may become 
greater still as time passes. 

The Inland Waterways Commission 
embarked at St. Paul on a Govern- 
ment boat. At Keokuk they met the 
President, and were joined by the 
Governors of twelve States. At St. 
Louis the President made an address, 
and the Governors of ten more States 
joined the party. 

At Memphis the President ad- 
dressed the convention on October 
4th. His statements, says the En- 
gineering Record, form a most com- 
prehensive outline of the important 
and varied relations of the various 
national hydraulic interests. The 
development of navigation on inland 
waterways has frequently been dis- 
cussed in State papers, but there has 
always been a tendency to consider 
that the subject ended there. 


In different parts of his speech, 
President Roosevelt said: ‘The Mis- 
sissippi Valley is a magnificent empire 
in size and fertility. It is better 
adapted to the development of inland 
navigation than any other valley in 
either hemisphere, for there are 12,000 
miles of waterway now more or less 
navigable, and the conditions are so 
favorable that it may be easy to in- 
crease the extent of navigable water- 
ways to almost any degree by canal- 
ization. 

“The Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries ought by all means to be util- 
ized to their utmost possibility. Fa- 
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cility of cheap transportation is an 
essential in our modern civilization, 
and we cannot afford any longer to 
neglect the great highways which na- 
ture has provided for us. The Na- 
tional Government should undertake 
this work. Where the immediately 
abutting land is markedly benefited, 
and this benefit can be definitely lo- 
calized, I trust that there will be a 
careful investigation to see whether 
some way can be devised by which 
the immediate beneficiaries may pay 
a portion of the expense. 

“The main streams should be im- 
proved to the highest practical de- 
gree of efficiency before improve- 
ments are attempted on the branches. 
It is altogether unlikely that better 
results will be obtained so long as the 
method is followed of making appro- 
priations at irregular intervals for 
works, which should never be under- 
taken until it is certain that they can 
be carried to completion within a 
definite and reasonable time. Planned 
and orderly development is essential 
to the best use of every natural re- 
source, and to none more than to the 
best use of our inland waterways. In 
the case of waterways it has been con- 
spicuously absent. 

“Plans for the improvement of our 
inland navigation may fairly begin 
with our greatest river and its chief 
tributaries, but they cannot end there. 
The lands which the Columbia drains 
include a vast area of rich grain 
fields and fruit lands, much of which is 
not easily reached by railways The 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
with their tidal openings into San 
Francisco Bay are partly navigable 
now. Their navigation should be 
maintained and improved. 


“There are other questions of no 
less consequence connected with our 
waterways. One of these relates to 
the purity of waters used for the sup- 
ply of towns and cities, to the preven- 
tion of pollution by manufacturing 
and other industries, and to the pro- 
tection of drainage areas from soil 
wash through forest covering or judi- 








cious cultivation. The plan of the 
city of Los Angeles, for example, is 
to bring water for its use a Cistance 
of nearly 250 miles. 

“The National Forest policy,’ he 
said, “inaugurated primarily to avert 
or mitigate the timber famine which is 
now beginning to be felt, has been ef- 
fective also in securing partial control 
of floods by retarding the run-off and 
checking the erosion of the higher 
slopes within the National Forests. 
Still the loss from soil wash is enor- 
mous. It is computed that one-fifth 
of a cubic mile in volume, or one bil- 
lion tons in weight, of the richest soil 
matter of the United States is annual- 
ly gathered in storm rivulets, washed 
into the rivers, and borne into the sea. 
The loss to the farmer is in effect a 
tax greater than all other land taxes 
combined and one yielding. absolute- 
ly no return. 

“Tt is clear beyond peradventure that 
our natural resources have been and 
are still being abused; that continued 
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abuse will distroy them, and that we 
have at last reached the forks of the 
road. We are face to face with the 
great fact that the whole future of the 
Nation is directly at stake in the mo- 
mentous decision which is forced up- 
on us. Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- 
sources, or shall we conserve them? 
There is no other question of equal 
gravity now before the Nation. 

“The Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion was created in March last, large- 
ly in response to petitions from citi- 
zens of the interior, including many 
of the members of this Congress. 
Broad instructions were given to the 
Commission in accordance with this 
general policy, that no plan should 
be prepared for the use of any stream 
for a single purpose without care- 
fully considering, and as far as prac- 
ticable actually providing for, the use 
of that stream for every other pur- 
pose.” 


CENTURIES OF GROWTH 


Any fool can destroy trees. They 








cannot run away; and if they could, they 
would still be destroyed,—chased and 
hunted down as long as fun or a dollar 
could be got out of their bark hides, 
branching horns, or magnificent bole 
backbones. Few that fell trees plant 
them; nor would planting avail much to- 
ward getting back anything like the no- 
ble primeval forests. During a man’s 
life only saplings can be grown, in the 
place of the old trees—tens of centuries 
old—that have been destroyed. It took 
more than three thousand years to make 
some of the trees in these Western 
woods,—trees that are still standing in 
perfect strength and beauty, waving and 
singing in the mighty forests of the 
Sierra. Through all the wonderful, 
eventful centuries since Christ’s time— 
and long before that—God has cared for 
these trees, saved them from drought, 
disease, avalanches, and a_ thousand 
straining, leveling tempests, and floods; 
but he cannot save them from fools— 
only Uncle Sam can do that. 


John Muir. 














STATE INVESTIGATION OF MICHIGAN 
FOREST SITUATION 


BY 


Filibert Roth, State Forest Warden 


“THE BILL creating a Commission 

. Of Inquiry to look into the 
status of the forests of Michigan has 
been passed and is now a law. The 
Governor has just announced the 
names of the nine men who are to 
compose this Commission. The Com- 
mission is a temporary one, and the 
members serve without pay. It will 
make a detailed study of the entire 
forestry situation in Michigan and 
report to the next session of the Leg- 
islature; and will formulate legisla- 
tion to be submitted at that session 
(1908-1909). All the members are 
men known as taking an interest in 
public affairs in general, and are men 
of standing and influence. The rea- 
sons for asking for such a commis- 
sion were chiefly: 

1. The entire matter of forestry is 
still one of controversy: many people 
believe that agriculture should occupy 
all of our lands; that practically all 
of our lands are fit for agriculture, and 
that its use as farm land does away 
with the necessity of a State forest 
policy, and the modification of our 
tax laws, special protection, etc., 
which are necessary parts of such a 
policy. 

2. The present system of taxation, 
and the lack of proper protection make 
it undesirable even to hold forest 
lands, let alone engaging in any re- 
forestation. Forestry with us can 
not have any reasonable beginning 
until these matters are remedied. 
But to remedy them requires laws: 
and these, in turn, require a well de- 
fined policy for their foundation. We 
are simply compelled to consider these 
questions in their broad aspects: Do 


we want forestry? What must we do 
to get it? 


3. Large areas of poor lands are 
either State lands or tax lands. The 
area has varied, “bobbing up and 
down,” between one-sixth and one- 
fourth of the total area of the State. 

It is quite generally conceded that 
the State will have to make a begin- 
ning as well as individuals. But this 
means a complete change in the ad- 
ministration of our tax lands and oth- 
er State lands. And this, of course, 
means laws and, again, demands a 
thorough consideration of our policy 
on fundamental questions. 

4. The State Forestry Commission 
and other friends of forestry here in 
the State have realized for some time 
that the controversy has reached a 
point where each side simply “claims 
to know,” and where further progress 
is not possible. ‘The opponents of 
forestry declare that the land is all 
agricultural, that there is no need of 
forestry, that the whole scheme is 
useless waste of money, and that the 
State should not undertake so large 
an affair on the say so of a few “for- 
estry cranks.” 

The friends of forestry, on the oth- 
er hand, have called attention to the 
waste of land and of timber, to the 
alarming increase in timber import 
and timber prices, and to the rapid de- 
crease of our second greatest industry. 
They have urged that a beginning be 
made, and they have convinced the 
largest part of our people and are 
strongly supported by an intelligent 
press. 

Under these circumstances it 
seemed necessary that an impartial 
body of men, provided for by the Leg- 
islature itself, and selected, not as for- 
estry enthusiasts, but as broad-gaged, 
public-spirited men, and men who en- 
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joy the confidence of our people, should 
make a thorough canvass of the sit- 
uation, and should make a report of 
the facts, such that there could be no 
contradiction, and should make recom- 
mendations which would carry weight 
and be free entirely from the preju- 
dice against the “enthusiast” or 
“crank.” 

Governor Warner, who has the 
distinction of being the first governor 
of the State to embody a‘special chap- 
ter of forestry in his message, has 
selected these men evidently without 
any consideration of party politics, 
and entirely on the ground of true and 
broad statesmanship, and there is 
every reason to believe that this Com- 
mission will perform its great task in 
a masterly way, and that its recom- 
mendations will lead to a sound and 
broad beginning of forestry in our 
State. 

How much the whole matter of for- 
estry means to Michigan may be in- 
ferred from the following facts: 

The State still contains five or six 
million acres of large wild woods, be- 
sides the wood lots of the farmers. A 
goodly part of these forests may be 
saved and converted into regular, per- 
manent forest properties, if we begin 
at once. 

The State contains about ten mil- 
lion acres of cut and burned-over 
lands, largely of light, sandy soil, and 
other lands only doubtfully suited for 
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agriculture, or unfit altogether. The 
larger part of these are now unproduc- 
tive. Nine million acres were “in 
soak” for taxes as late as 1897. If 
restocked, these lands will easily grow 
two dollars worth of timber per acre 
a year; and thus produce a net in- 
come of ten million dollars per year; 
furnish employment to hundreds of 
sawmills and other woodworking con- 
cerns; and furnish the best of local 
markets for the settlers or farmers of 
these districts. 

We have here, then, a problem in- 
volving no less than twenty million 
dollars per year directly involved, 
aside from all secondary industries. 
Capitalizing at twenty per cent, this 
represents a property enterprise worth 
one thousand million dollars to the 
State. And all this on condition that 
the forests grow in the future as they 
have grown for untold centuries past. 

Opposed to this stands the precar- 
ious sand land or poor land farming 
in a cold climate, an enterprise full of 
uncertainties, with ever recurrent fail- 
ure; with poverty and hardship to 
those engaged in it; with a dangerous 
colonization of large areas by poor 
and helpless people; with no second- 
ary industry or chance for labor. 

And all this for what? Merely to 
raise more potatoes, in a State where 
we have now an’ over-abundance of 
farm products, and are entering upon 
the throes of a timber famine. 


A BURST OF SENTIMENT 


“T’ve got a good notion,” said Plodding 
Pete, “to join dis forestry association.” 
“What fur?” asked Journeying Joe. 
“I want de trees preserved in all deir 


venerable beauty. 


I want to see de 


monarchs of de wilderness left undis- 


turbed in deir peaceful majesty. 


It’s 


time dis practice of handin’ a man a ax 


’ 


an’ tellin’ 
stopped.” 


him 


to chop wood was 


Washington Star 


























PRAIRIE HOMES AND FOREST TREES* 


BY 


Mrs. Grace L. Snyder, Chairman Committee on Forestry, Kansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


RYANT says, “The groves were 
God’s first temples,” and surely 
none more beautiful have since been 
builded. In history, literature, and the 
commercial life of our country, its 
forests have played a most important 
part. From the time the colonists 


makers of our land, that not only old 
forests may be preserved, but new 
forests planted. Fortunately Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that great lover of na- 
ture and of the West, has taken an act- 
ive interest in our forests, and even 
after Congress had passed a bill deny- 





Mrs. Grace L. Snyder 


settled at Jamestown until now, the 
forest trees have furnished food, fuel. 
and shelter for the pioneers and their 
descendants. History, sentiment and 
poetry are ever associated with these 
grand and graceful canopies and coo! 
mossy glades, the home of the deer 
and the song birds. 

Our statesmen are just now awak- 
ening to the real value of our forests, 
and the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is urging each individual 
club to add a Forestry Department, 
and lend their support to the law- 


August, 1907. 


ing the President the power to pre- 
serve timber lands in six of the north- 
westernmost States, he had the cour- 
age to order a large tract of forest 
reserved, before he attached his sig- 


nature to that bill. The U. S. Forest 
Service is doing a grand work, but 


to be effectual it must have the 
port of all educated people. 


sup- 


Any club can send to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
and can secure complete information 
about any branch of this study. 


*Paper read on Club Day at the Lincoln Park Chatauqua, Cawker City, Kansas, 
For lack of room this excellent paper can 


be given only in part. 
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The forest reserve idea began in) Lumber is now much higher than 
Switzerland 1000 years ago; and ex- formerly, and will be higher still 
cept for thorough, scientific service, in a few years. There is no 
Switzerland would today be depopu- property in this country increasing 
lated. Italy now has taxes higher so greatly in value as our timber 
than any European country, and is lands. The prodigal waste of years 























Ycung bur oak, 35 years old, in Lincoln Park—Until the 
settlement cf the country, beavers kept the young trees 
down—When William Belk hcmesteaded here in 1870, 
he foresaw the possibility of a grove through natural 
seeding, and has carefully protected the growth 


spending two million dollars to re- is beginning to tell; and if Frederick 
forest her hills at a cost of $20 an Weyerhaeuser lives 20 years longer, 
acre, but already they yield the Gov- his wealth from this source alone will 
ernment $8 an acre. be beyond computation. A tract of 

Our American forests have been West Virginia land, covered with 
ruined and wasted in the past. spruce and hemlock, which was pur- 
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chased five years ago for $12,000, sold 
recently for $500,000. A grove of 
Osage orange or walnut trees planted 
now will yield a good income 25 years 
hence, and you can make no wiser in- 
vestment for your child. 

Doctor Goodwin, of La Crosse, wno 
has made a study of forestry in west- 
ern Kansas, tells of one walnut tree 
planted 25 years ago, which recently 
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sold for $75. Such a valuable crop 
would surely satisfy the most ambi- 
tious financier. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company is planting 150,000 Osage 
orange trees on the north side of its 
tracks near Concordia for a_protec- 
tion from snow. Ina few years they 
will not only form a permanent shel- 
ter belt, but yield a fine crop of fence 


————— 
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posts and leave the shelter belt intact. 

The railroads foresaw their coming 
forest needs years ago, and much has 
been done by them. Twenty-seven 
years back, Mr. Hunnewell, a railroad 
director from Boston, planted 640 acres 
of trees on his own land in Crawford 
County, Kansas, and 640 acres on land 
belonging to his company. Two years 
ago, $100,000 worth of timber was 
taken in twelve months from the tract 
owned by the railroad. 
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solution is simple, if each of us does 
her part. We women may not be able 
to plant trees ourselves, but we can 
each remind a busy husband, or hire 
a man to do the work under our su- 
pervision. Any woman who can af- 
ford to come to this Chautauqua can 
spare a few dollars to plant trees. 
You have noted the power of the 
800,000 club women of the United 
States in securing legislation on pure 
food, child labor, and other problems 




















One of the bur oak trees in Lincoln Park, which Senator Dolliver estimated to 
be 2,000 years old—Five of these trees, grouped so closely they cast con- 
tinuous shade, measure in diameter at breast height, 31, 33%, 34, 3534, 


and 3614 inches, respectively 


The Weather Bureau at Washing- 
ton claims that trees do not affect the 
rainfall. Farmers who have lived 
long in western Kansas beg to differ. 
But all agree that trees at least con- 
serve mcisture and thus benefit the 
climate and the prosperity of the peo- 
ple 


The forestry question is of far 
greater importance to Kansas than the 
immigration or race question, yet the 


of National interest, and if the 8,000 
Kansas women will make a united 
effort, they can secure any reasonable 
help from the next Legislature in the 
way of appropriations or laws. 

There is now on our statutes a law 
empowering the commissioners of any 
county to offer a bounty, up to ten 
dollars an acre, to any person who 
will plant one or more acres of forest 
trees and properly cultivate them for 
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five years. This is a good law, yet 
few if any counties have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Here at Lincoln Park we have one 
of the finest groves of oak trees in the 
State, many of them casting a shade 
of from fifty to seventy-five feet, and 
a dozen large tents can nestle under 


plan as soon as we return home to 
plant more shade trees around our 
own homes. 

There are in the eastern part of the 
State many large trees, and we recall 
with pride that at the World’s Fair in 
1893 there was given to the forestry 
building a walnut log from Leaven- 

















Oak tree in a feed lot adjoining Lincoln Park, killed by 
stock—Trees are a great advantage to stock, but should 


be protected by fences 


one tree. Senator Dolliver, who has 
for years been a student of forest 
trees, said he estimated the age of one 
of these oaks at 2,000 years. It was 
these oaks that enabled our people to 
found a Chautauqua Assembly here, 
and their majestic beauty ought surely 
to impress us forcibly that we should 


worth County nearly ten feet in diam- 
eter, and estimated by the students of 
forestry to be one thousand years old. 
Near the old fort at Hays City there 
are some of the largest elms in the 
West. These splendid specimens in 
various parts of the state prove that 
our soil will grow as fine trees as any 


a 
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in the world if they are properly se- 
lected, arranged, and cultivated. 

Kansas has now thoroughly demon- 
strated her ability to grow crops 
which will store the earth’s granary 
and make her people prosperous, and 
it is now for the people to cooperate 
with nature in making the homes more 
comfortable and attractive. 

Those present who years ago had 
a taste of pioneer life, and -perhaps 
were surfeited with it, remember how 
eagerly they watched for the little 
clump of stunted cottonwoods, as they 


sare 
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of ample size and good construction, 
well painted. There is probably no 
theory or logic which will lead to the 
conclusion that comfortable, neat and 
substantial buildings naturally ‘follow 
the planting of trees; yet the fact that 
they are almost invariably found in 
company leads one to believe that 
there is a hidden influence, in doing 
a work for posterity, in doing one’s 
share toward improving the country, 
not merely living off it, that develops 
both the inclination and faculty for 
making permanent improvements. 





Home 


beautified and protected by trees, in naturally treeless country— 


House 23 miles ncerthwest of Hill City, Kansas 


Courtesy of Hill City Reveille 
drove across the parched prairie to 
their claim, and how carefully they 
planted and watered the box-elder or 
maple seeds which they brought with 
them from Eastern states. Some of 
the seedlings grew and more did not, 
but how thoroughly we enjoyed those 
which our care helped to survive the 
wind and drouth. 

In a ride through the State a trav- 
eler's attention is drawn to the groves 
ot beautiful trees, and as he draws 
nearer he finds, nestled among and 
protected by the shelter belt, buildings 


Take a farm home where the child 
on waking in the morning is greeted 
by the matutinal orisons of the song 
birds from nearby groves, where an 
artificial pond has been made, if there 
is no natural stream or pond, to pro- 
vide skating and an opportunity for 
putting up ice in the winter, and fish- 
ing and swimming in the summer ; and 
you have an abode for children who 
will be busy at home with things 
different enough from the usual duties 
to make a diversion, and who as they 
grow up will regard farm life as the 
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most pleasant and attractive life in the 
world. It is true that the institution 
of forest conditions, and especially the 
artificial body of water, will involve 
so much hard labor as to constitute, 
in some instances, even a hardship: 
but is it not well worth what it costs ? 

How many trees you should plant 
depends on your location. Ten acres 
on every farm would be a good invest- 
ment, if judiciously selected and care- 
fully grown. Shelter belts should be 


4 or 5 rods wide on south of house 


date. Then buy vacant lots and plant 
trees on them. This will increase the 
value of the vacant lots five fold in as 
many years. After planting the 
trees, care for them, or in most cases 
your labor will be lost. The Campbell 
system of cultivation is recommended, 
as it has been a great success wher- 
ever used. Irrigation, either on sur- 
face or by underground pipes, amply 
repays the expense and time ex- 
pended. 

We can greatly aid by educating 





Fifteen acre grove of elm, natural growth, on Sand Creek, in western part of 
Graham County, Kansas—Many of the trees more than a foot in diameter, 


at breast height 


Courtesy of Hill City Reveille 


and garden to protect from heat, 
north of house and feed lot to pro- 
tect from winter’s cold, west of house 
to protect from wind, and all around 
the orchard. In passing 33 farm 
houses, I noted 14 had trees on the 
north, 9 on the west and south. Trees 
planted all around the farm will make 
good posts later, and shade for the 
stock, as well as add to the beauty of 
the road. 

If your home is in a town, plant all 
the trees your ground will accommo- 


our children along these lines. Club 
women are as a rule busy wives and 
mothers, and this is why they are club 
women, studying the questions of vi- 
tal interest to their homes, but. we 
should let each child select and plant a 
tree of his own, and care for it. 

We should encourage the planting 
of trees in school yards, memorial and 
individual trees in parks, around 
churches, and in cemeteries. Typical 
examples of practical tree planting 
are those of the club women of Beloit 
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in planting ornamental trees in the 
cemeteries, and the Library Club of 
Osborne in similarly beautifying the 
city park. 

Of the 156 milion acres of National 
Forests in the United States, Kansas 
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has 97,000 acres, situated near Garden 
City, where experiments are being 
made by the Government. But all 
the help the Government can give will 
not plant the requisite number of for- 
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est trees in Kansas, or bring them to a 
useful size and condition. We are in 
this. as in other cases, the architects 
of our own fortunes, and must help 
ourselves. 

The programs at these meetings 


Honey locust on Penn street, Osborne, Kansas 


will furnish a bounteous feast of 
poetry, music, art, philanthropy, and 
everything useful, interesting and en- 
tertaining, but when you meet with 
your home club next month to begin 
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the year’s work, after telling of all the forestry, and to urge every member 
charming people you met, the inspir- of every club to plant trees—an acre 
ing addresses, the exquisite music, I if possible. If not an acre, a dozen— 
beg of you, don’t forget to ask your but by all means, plant trees. 
president to appoint a committee on 
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WORK IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


BY 


Charles Howard Shinn, Supervisor of Sierra National Forest 


No. 4——Sheep in 


HAT which I have to tell is a 
strange mixture of comedy and 
tragedy; of ignorance and stupidity 
in high places and of faithfulness and 
courage beyond praise among the 
simple and lowly. On the whole, if | 
can only make the facts plain the 
reader will believe more than ever 
that “a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” 

Forest Reserves were established— 
and this one among others——after due 
comrse of stately official examinations, 
rey orts, annotations. There was lit- 
tle money to run them with, but a 
very little money would have starte:! 
them right, if there had been clear 
comprehension of local problems. 
The boundaries of the reserves were 
not surveyed, which should have been 
done before a ranger was appointed. 
Conflicting and 
instructions were issued from time to 
time. The gist of these instructions, 
as regards sheep, appeared to be that 
they were not allowed in the Re- 
serve, but the situation was evidently 
uncertain in the minds of the author- 
ities. They preferred to have the 
rangers keep sheep out of this im- 
mense area of unmarked land, but 
they did not adopt a definite and ag- 
gressive policy. 

When I took up this work, I found 
that sheep were grazing in the Re- 
serve (I use that old name for the 
National Forest when I refer to this 
ancient history). Rangers appealed 
to me to know their duties. 

“To keep out sheep.” 


orders, suggestions 


“But will the Government sustain 
us? Can we use force? The sheep 
men laugh at us and defy us. They 


have copies of our orders, and they 


the High Sierras 


know how weak and useless those or- 
ders are. What are our real powers?” 

Ilere were these brave, kindly, de- 
voted men, trying to do their whole 
duty as men, in a chilly atmosphere of 
official uncertainty which had lasted 
for five or six years. How easy it 
would have been at the beginning for 
the Government officials to have called 
public meetings of all interested per- 
sons and explained: ‘This Reserve 
is now established, and surveyors are 
marking the boundaries. The courts 
will decide disputed . points. But 
meanwhile we ask you sheep men as 
\merican citizens to keep out until we 
can determine what areas, if any, can 
be opened to your industry. You shall 
have a full and fair hearing. The 
men appointed to protect the Reserve 
are the following persons, known to 
all of you as quiet, effective mountain- 
eers. The Government will support 
them absolutely as against trespass- 
ers. 

| heard a story once of a Govern- 
ment man who was asked to fence in 
a large tract of land somewhere in the 
Southwest so as to determine to what 


extent the native grasses and other 
forage plants would “come back 
again.” That was really a very im- 


portant experiment, and of great value 
to stockmen. But some of them 
threatened to cut the fence, burn the 
range and drive out that ‘“dodblasted 
grass crank.” 

The grass man wired to his chief: 
“Will you support me in whatever | 
do to protect our fence—straight 
Western methods ?” 

Came the terse response, “Yes.” 

The next day the grass man hunted 
up two plain, quiet men known in all 
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Driving sheep out of the Sierra Forest Reserve, in 1904 

















Sheep in the Sierra Forest Reserve, on Shephard’s Creek, in 1904 
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that land, explained the situation, and 
hired them to patrol the fence. Or- 
ders: “Bring to me the first man you 
find cutting wire or setting fires. 
Leave the next man on the ground.” 
Naturally there never was any first 
man, nor any row, nor the slightest 
criticism of what seemed to the com- 
munity the only sensible thing to do. 

But in the case of the Reserves, no 
one was able to formulate any definite 
sheep policy in the beginning. You 
can read about it in Mrs. Mary Aus- 
tin’s charming little book “The 
Flock,” in which she tells the story 
of certain simple-minded Basque 
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they slipped back after dark into the 
High Sierra, avoiding every trail, to 
hold again the Chilcoot. and Chiquita 
passes into which fifty thousand sheep 
were then pushing as fast as possible 
simply because word had flashed by 
the Basque’s mysterious telegraphy to 
the high Tioga country, and beyond, 
that the foolish, stupid rangers were 
safe in an Inyo camp, eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping. So the flocks, hid- 
den in Yosemite Park, moved on, and 
out by Chilcoot, five days—and as 
they crossed the line into the Re- 
serve, calm-eyed, patient rangers, who 
had come back from Inyo, picked them 














Sheep in the timber in Sierra National Forest, near Shaver 


shepherds, who so often outwitted the 
Americans. Never again till the stars 
grow old will those hairy little men, 
descended, as one tradition has it, 
from the mountain shepherds who 
once dwelt on the eastern rim of the 
mountains of lost Atlantis, find their 
occupation more clearly set forth. 

I knew them all, in a different way 
from Mrs. Austin’s; and yet in many 
items her views of the Basques were 
mine, even when I was lying out in 
the brush studying their signal fires, 
or sending my rangers openly into 
camp with much noise of rejoicing 
over a week’s rest—while one by one 


up one after another. 

But let us return to those earlier 
days, when the Reserves were first 
established and the sheep men were 
merely told to get out. 

Put yourself in the place of these 
sheep men. The Americans among 
them felt driven out, abused, insulted, 
their industry ruined, with all that 
this implies in the way of suffering to 
families. The Basques, who seemed 
to these American sheep men utterly 
vile, were a faithful simple folk, each 
with his own human hopes—perhaps 
some Basque maiden waiting in some 
Pyreneean village. 
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Over everything came the shadow 
of a new, strange thing—the Forest 
Reserve—and the old freedom seemed 
forever gone. 

Entered the plain American rangers 
of about 1892-1895, up here in the 
Sierra Forests. No definite orders, or 
only conflicting ones; three or four 
men to cover three million acres of 
wild, canyon-divided country; no 
field leadership worth the name. 
These men were slowly feeling their 
way, against an adverse public senti- 
ment, to the basal idea of a Forest. 

One Sunday afternoon a ranger, 
whose cabin was behind a saloon in 
a dirty little village, said to his wife: 
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ways rode with them, rifle across his 
saddle-bow. The ranger was a fa- 
mous shot, too, but he realized that 
this was no time for dime-novel be- 
havior. 

At last this small, quiet Irishman, 
whom I love, came upon the Granger 
sheep in a mountain meadow. And 
there sat the owner by the fire, in a 
wall of silence, and looked at him with 
a look of contempt. As the little 
Irishman confessed to me: “He knew 
I used to be a shake-maker and a stock 
man, and was brought up in the moun- 
tains. He just naturally thought I 
oughtn't to take a ranger job unless | 
was starving.” 




















Sheep on the Michigan Company’s land, Sierra Forest 


“T’ll ride up to the fire-lookout, and 
come back to supper.” 

Thus he went off, in his shirt- 
sleeves, bare-headed, for a mile’s ride. 
He was gone a week! Up in the 
brush he found the trail of a band of 
sheep; he followed them up into the 
high places, hungry, cold with a tired 
horse; the second day he broke open a 
miner’s cabin, ‘got some hard-tack, and 
left a note pinned on the door; he 
tired out his horse; but he went on, 
studying ever, as he went, what on 
earth he should say to Jonathan 
Granger, the burly Westerner who 
had taken the sheep in, and who al- 


They sat there, and in time, with 
very few words, the situation unfold- 
ed. Granger had a copy of the or- 
ders sent from Washington to the 
rangers. I do not know how he got 
them, but he certainly knew those or- 
ders, and he knew more of what I 
venture with hesitation to call “re- 
serve politics’ than the ranger ever 
thought about. Had he not paid a 
big lawyer to blaze his trail? 

Out of the superior knowledge of a 
man of affairs, he spoke to the tired 
little Irishman by his fire. 

“You see, Mac, those orders don’t 
mean anything whatever. You can’t 
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stop me, nor arrest me, nor hurt my 
sheep. Your bosses won't stand by 
you, and the best thing to do is to stay 
here to-night, and then go home.” 

Then occurred a curious thing. It 
happened just as I write it down. I 
[ know the very place where the soul 
of this little, homely, lovable man who 
had taken the oath and had put his 
hand to the plow, rose up. Sitting 
there in his shirt-sleeves, bare-headed, 
by Granger's fire, with that consum- 
mate instinctive Celtic art of expres- 
sion, he told Granger about his work 
as a ranger. He told how he came to 
take it up, how he believed that some 
great good for the American people 
would come out of it all. Understand 
me, this was merely the slow, strug- 
gling speech of an untaught moun- 
taineer. It was not eloquence, not ar- 
gument, but it was divinely simple 
and persuasive. 

Suddenly Granger interrupted him. 
“Mac. take that blanket, go to bed; 
Ill talk to you in the morning.” 

Mac turned shy, smiled a faint elu- 
sive smile, tossed his six-shooter on 
the pile of saddles, and slipped into 
the blankets. 

Came the clear, pale morning of the 
Sierra. When Mac woke, Granger 
sat by his blanket under the tam- 
aracks. 

“Mac, I anv going to take my sheep 
out to-day. Not for your written or- 
ders—anyone could drive an ore- 
wagon through them; not for your 
bosses back in Washington, who never 
saw this country; but when I find a 
man who is the kind of a damn fool 
that you are, I ought to try to keep 
him out of the asylum.” 

The sequences of all this are worth 
telling. Granger went to Oregon and 
Washington and broke reserve reg- 
ulations more than once before 1905, 
but is now a contented “permittee” 
on forest lands, somewhere in the 
Northwest, and a staunch supporter 
of the National Forests. Mac had 


rheumatism all summer, and his wife, 
as he said, “made me pack overshirt, 
overcoat and chest-protector to every 
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fire for three seasons.” But all the 
same, Mac is now a canny, flea-bitten 
supervisor, and has dealt with plenty 
of worse men than Granger. 

There was another ranger, about 
this time or later. He accidentally 
found a band of Basque sheep in the 
Reserve. The owner rose up, shak- 
ing a club, “You touch my sheep, I 
break you head.” The ranger rode 
away, a good deal frightened. 

“T really think he meant it,” he 
said to me months later, with troubled 
“This is a bad country. 


countenance. 
I used 


Those Bascos are bad people. 
to live in San Francisco; nothing like 
that happens there; we have police. I 
wish I hadn't gone to school with the 
man that got me this job.” He wiped 
his fat face, and looked out on the 
sage bush, and the infinite loveliness 
of the Inyo desert. He shivered with 
intense revolt against it all. 

“T used to live in town, and take 
photographs. My wife had my sup- 
per warm every night. There was a 
store on the next corner, and every 
Saturday night music in the square.” 

He doubled up in the sand, weep- 
ing aloud like a fat baby who has been 
spanked. 

I know the Basque who so frighten- 
ed this ranger, and | can imagine him 
telling the story at his camp fire, with 
a beaming smile of innocence over the 
“joke on ol’ man Phil, de fat rangier.” 

Take down your map of California 
and study the main Sierra country, 
where cunning Basques and_ hearty 
Americans made a history in ten years 
that is worth a book all its own. 
Great mountains rising to 14,000 feet 
above the sea; multitudes of little 
meadows hidden in rocks and forests ; 
thousands of streams, lakes, canyons, 
tangled together on those vast, crum- 
pled heights, in those mile-deep places. 
The American sheep men occupied it, 
long before the Basques, divided off 
their ranges, sent in perhaps two hun- 
dred thousand sheep, and easily more 
than held their own with the Basque 
newcomers. Then came the Reserves, 
the rise of the Basque sheep men, the 
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greater use of the desert, till two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand sheep were 
yearly driven across the Walker Pass 
to the Inyo and Mono regions. Still 
the Basques pressed in, slipped into 
unprotected territory, fed unharmed 
season after season in park and re- 
serve—and thus learned a profound 
contempt for unenforced regulations. 

All the way south from Lake Ta- 
hoe to the Tehachipi Pass the sheep 
of the Basques were slipping in, mov- 
ing about through the brush and com- 
ing out fatted for market, but the 
Americans for the most part sold 
their sheep. It is too soon, even now, 
for the full writing down of those 
great fighting days of border warfare 
when Angel Arriet, Joe Astier, the 
Soldumbeheres and many others were 
feeding their sheep along the edges, 
and often inside the lines. 

What I can especially vouch for is 
that there was no animosity on either 
side. The rangers carried out their 
orders, but they kept on decently 
friendly terms with the Basques. The 
Basques, a most interesting lot when 
given a chance, showed no hatred to 
the real rangers. It was a game, and 
both sides played it for all it was 
worth. 

But men higher up in the 
work were often frightened and said 
foolish things. Men kept telling me: 
“Never go into a sheep camp alone. 
Never turn your back on a sheep man. 
The few American sheep men left are 
just as bad. They are liable to kill 
a single ranger or officer and drop him 
into a gulch.” On the other hand, the 
sheep men met and discussed the same 
sort of impossible thing, as for in- 
stance that the rangers had orders to 
drive the sheep over precipices. Hun- 
dreds of times only supreme tact and 
fearlessness kept the peace. 


some 


The older rangers constantly re- 
strained the ardor of those who want- 
ed to “shoot a few sheep” or “hammer 
the or “tie them up to the 
saddles.” The regulations finally 
came to permit the tying up of dogs, 
the taking of bells from the bell- 


“ais ” 
Basc Os, 
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wethers, the scattering over and over 
of the sheep until, loss and suffering 
were inflicted upon the trespassers. 
But this only indirectly injured the 
distant owners. What all the rangers 
desired with a great desire was the 
power to gather up trespassing bands 
of sheep, put them in a “forest 
pound,” camp the herders and dogs, 
and notify the owner to come and get 
his sheep, after paying a fine of suffi- 
cient size to prevent further aggres- 
sion. 

“incidental il- 
Sierras. 
ever has 


This article has a few 
lustrations’ of sheep in the 
Of course, there is not nor 
been, any photograph showing one of 
our famous drives of trespassing 
sheep. The real ranger at such times 
preferred to carry barley for his horse 
rather than a camera or anything else 
for mere fame. Eventually, some 
great-souled artist who knows _ his 
Sierras, and also knows dogs, sheep, 
Basques and rangers will set forth 
the whole thing at one fierce stroke. 
Till then, let the reader imagine for 
himself five hundred or more sheep, 
separated from their fellows, and from 
all authority, drifting aimlessly in 
mile-deep canyons, the prey of wild 
beasts; and the forlorn survivors of 
these working slowly out toward the 
settlements in bunches of less than a 
dozen. 

Those evil days have gone forever. 
‘he Reserves are the National For- 
ests. The rangers live in fellowship 
with the people they once rought with. 
Two of my best friends are sheep men 
who once made me ride all day and 
all the following night and most of the 
next day. 

But meanwhile what 
the sheep man has to say for himself ; 
what the Forest people really think 
about the present situation; and 
whether there will ever be room again 
in the mountains for bands of sheep. 

Once a very noted man who loved 
our mountains was heard to say: “Ifa 
single sheep is allowed in the Sierra 
Forest it will contaminate the water 
supply of the San Joaquin Valley.” In 


you wonder 
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cold print that looks, as we would 
say up here, “a little rattle-weeded”’ (a 
California idiom for “locoed”). To 
his fevered imagination a sheep was 
an awful thing and a sheep man was 
white with leprosy. Yet 1 have seen 
him enjoy mutton chops at the Bohe- 
mian Club, nor do I suppose that he 
taboos wool in winter. 

On the other hand, let me tell you 
about my friend Chesley, an American 
sheep owner who was once put out of 
business by the old Forest Reserve 
regulations. Chesley was explaining 
things as he saw them. He was much 
more ignorant (and much less intol- 
erant) than the noted man who made 
the remark quoted in my first para- 
graph. 

“Now here we was puttin’ sheep up 
thar from Crane Valley over Shut- 
Eye, an’ makin’ money an’ hurtin’ 
nothin’. Then comes Uncle Sam an’ 
says no sheep is required. The Bas- 
cos keep right on, but the law-abidin’ 
tax-payers like me sells out an’ quits. 
Then they let cattle in on our old 
ranges. All a put-up game! 

“T tell you sheep handled reason- 
able can’t hurt nothin.’ I tell you 
right now, if you give me a range, I'll 
pay a dollar apiece for all the pine 
trees my sheep kill. Yes, I'll pay five 
dollars each.” 

“What do you 
Chesley ?” 

“Why, thar’s a real little one,” he 
said, pointing to one about a foot high. 

“That tree is getting able to stand 
browsing and pushing against,” I 
said. “Let’s go out in the grass and 
look at some babies.” 

So I showed him the springing 
pines with their first soft seed-leaves. 
“T really think, Chesley, that in one 
day on this flat I could collect five 
thousand dollars for your band of 
sheep.” 

Chesley studied the matter awhile, 
grinned, and said he “never saw them 
little rips before.” “But,” he said, 


call a pine tree, 


“cattle trample ’em down and bite ’em 
off with the grass.” 
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“Certainly, but cattle don’t feed so 
close as sheep; and besides we have 
the cattle in already, and if we took in 
alot of sheep too, we should soon 
have no pines at all on this flat.” 

“Well, can’t a sheep man herd off 
such spots?” 

“Yes, and there are probably places 
in every forest fitter for sheep than 
for cattle, and indeed only fit for 
sheep. After a while the forest men 
will have them studied, marked out, 
set apart and ready to utilize under 
varying regulations. It takes a lot 
of time, patience and investigation to 
answer half the questions that are 
bound to come up in this matter. But 
the thing can and will be worked out.” 

Much can be done with a man like 
Chesley, but my friend who made the 
remark about one sheep and the water 
supply is hopelessly out of touch with 
the problem; which is, to utilize, with- 
out injuring anyone, all the resources 
of each forest in the most complete 
way, and that so carefully as to secure 
the perpetuity and improvement of 
the forest. To the extent that sheep 
grazing can be made to conform to 
these requirements, it deserves en- 
couragement. 

The most reasonable way in which 
to handle the sheep problem is to 
make sure that the local officers of 
any given National Forest are really 
able to stand up against the pressure. 
Then let them settle it according to 
local conditions, under inspection, of 
course, as to results. 

Here is one way to help the diffi- 
culty. Some cattle ranges include 
rough “sheep country” and the cattle 
men who pay fees to use the range are 
anxious in some cases to take in 
small bands of sheep so as to utilize 
this waste area. A small flock thus 
owned, well kept, means breeding up, 
means a step forward in the stock 
industry of the region. 

There is another way. Certain 
areas may be above the timber line, 
or may be “old burns,” brush-covered 
and quite useless for cattle. Small 
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bands of sheep here might be a dis- 
tinct benefit to the Forest. The only 
difficulty is to formulate regulations 
sufficiently clear and flexible to ensure 
the proper handling of the sheep. If 
the industry sometime takes a new 
start up here in the Sierras, and if 
the day comes -when little bands of 
sheep safely managed are as much a 
part of some landscapes as bunches of 
cattle are of others, it will be the re- 
sult of a very careful experimentation 
under wise local control. 

The view expressed by so many, 
that the conservation of the water in 
the high Sierras absolutely requires 
the exclusion of sheep from all parts 
of the mountains at all times, does not 
seem to me in accordance with the ob- 
served facts. If it is, the grazing of 
cattle comes under much the same cat- 
egory. Some of my friends of the 
power plants claim that live stock of 
every sort should be excluded, because 
cattle, horses, sheep, etc., all trample 
up the surface and cause erosion, 
which fills up the reservoirs. 

It happens that many sheep do law- 
fully graze in many National Forests 
of California, and often on private 
lands and leased lands. Thus one 
can study results, and here I give 
them: 

Sheep owners will pay private in- 
dividuals or firms, such as the Mich- 
igan Lumber Company, which owns 
13,000 acres in this forest, more than 
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twice as much per head as the Ser- 
vice charges where sheep are al- 
lowed—specifically, it is as twenty 
cents to nine cents. Men who handle 
their sheep well, keep off the meadows, 
have small bands constantly moving, 
and all that, do not injure the forest, 
so far as very close and constant ob- 
servation can decide. Men who 
handle their sheep poorly, overstock, 
etc., do injure the forest, as the land- 
owners are finding out. 

Still, it is very hard to get men to 
look at the whole sheep problem in a 
dispassionate way. Through a long 
series of years, and by a chain of small 
abuses of opportunity, the majority of 
the sheep men seem to have jeopard- 
ized their standing before the Court 
of Last Appeal—the People. 

But what if it should happen that 
workers in the National Forests are 
able to find a satisfactory solution of 
the problem, so that more sheep can 
be taken from the hot San Joaquin 
valley and from the deadly “tucka- 
lote’” (a brome whose awns, when 
eaten, work out and kill the lambs) to 
the uplands, without protest from 
tourists, irrigators, or cattle men? 
Let us all take counsel together, for 
things in reason are good things to 
have. Reasonable wool and mutton 
are excellent; white sheep away up in 
the “blue brush” or eating out a fire- 
line in summer weeds, may have a 
place in forest economics after all. 


THE TREE 


I love thee when thy swelling buds ap- 


pear, : 
And one by one their tender leaves un- 


old, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were 
near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from win- 
ter’s cold; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves 
are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s 


nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 


With limbs by summer’s heat and toil 
oppress’d: 

And when the autumn winds have stript 
thee bare 


And round thee lies the smooth, un- 
trodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee 
once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form be- 


ow, 
And through thy leafless arms to look 
above 
On stars that brighter beam when most 
we need their love. 
—Jones Very. 











IRRIGATION SPELLS SUCCESS IN 
SPOKANE COUNTRY 


BY 
David R. M’Ginnis, Spokane, Wash. 


ge ease ape profits derived from 
the sale of fruits grown on its irri- 
gated lands has drawn the attention of 
the Nation upon the State of Washing- 
ton, and more especially what is known 
.as the Spokane country, embracing 
150,000 square miles in eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon, northern Idaho, 
western Montana and_ southeastern 
British Columbia, declared by experts 
to be the most resourceful and produc- 
tive district in this or any other 
country. 

In the Rogue River and Hood Riv- 
er districts of Oregon, in the Yakima 
Valley of Washington and along the 
Columbia River, even as far up its 
valley as Kettle Falls, along the Oka- 
nogan Valley and up the Snake River 
in Idaho, and in the Spokane Valley, 
are produced fruits of form, flavor and 
color which bring from 150 to 500 per 
cent higher prices in the great fruit 
markets of the world than the best 
commercial apples produced east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Spokane, 
Yakima, Columbia, or Snake River 
orchardist, if he has taken care to 
plant the proper varieties of fruits and 
has given them intelligent care, thinks 
nothing unusual of making a net profit 
of from $150 to $2,200 an acre in a 
single year from his fruit. 

When the first projectors in the arid 
part of Washington struggled year af- 
ter year to install irrigation upon sage 
brush arid lands they little estimated 
the enormously profitable industry 


which would follow as a result of their 
pioneering. 

Washington apples have already ac- 
quired such a reputation in the fancy 
fruit markets of the world that it is 
nothing rare for a single apple to sell 
for from 10 to 25 cents in New York 


or London, and upon the tables of 
high-class hotels the chefs will have 
these apples and other fruits for their 
patrons, no matter what the cost. 

It is an instructive lesson in the 
control of man over nature when we 
see an acre of arid, dusty, drouth- 
stricken soil, worth possibly 50 cents 
an acre, turned by irrigation into such 
valuable producing land. In an irriga- 
tion district opened twelve years ago 
in Washington the land was purchased 
at from $1.25 to $6.00 or $7.00 an 
acre. It was called “starvation flats,” 
because the land was so dry and appar- 
ently worthless that nothing would 
grow upon it. A farsighted man of 
energy and enterprise interested East- 
ern capital and placed water upon this 
land. The result is that to-day this 
comparatively small tract is so cover- 
ed with fruit farms and homes that it 
is practically a town, and the land has 
a ready sale at from $800 to $1,200 an 
acre. 

Another irrigated district on the 
Columbia river has seen the valuation 
of fruit lands rise from $160 an acre in 
1903 to from $600 to $2,200 an acre in 
1907. But, to obtain these results in 
fruit raising, far exceeding the most 
hopeful calculations, where one plot, 
in bearing fruit during 1906, produced 
as high as $2,200 profit from the fruit 
sold from a single acre—or a profit 
larger than a whole section of 640 
acres of fine grain land in the East— 
it is necessary not only to have a soil 
and climate combining the extraordin- 
ary fertility and warm sunshine of the 
Columbia basin, but to plant the prop- 
er varieties of fruits and give them the 
cultivation and attention that are ab- 
solutely necessary to secure these col- 
ossal returns. 
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It is no uncommon thing now, in 
certain irrigated districts of Washing- 
ton, to see a five- or ten-acre farm 
bring a net income of from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. 

Of course, where such profits are 
realized, the rise in the price of land is 
rapid, and in the old, irrigated dis- 
tricts in the central part of the State 
land has already attained a valuation 
of from $350 to $2,000 an acre. This 
has greatly stimulated new irrigation 
enterprises, which are placing their 
lands upon the market at from $90 to 
$300 an acre, thus enabling those who 
invest in them to realize in turn the 
profits which are inevitable, as they 
are settled upon and developed. 

One irrigation enterprise in the 
south-central portion of Washington 
on the Columbia River has added 32,- 
000 acres to the irrigating area of the 
State. This alone will support a popu- 
lation of 15,000, and should have an 
effect upon the growth of Spokane and 
the other cities. 

Specific instances of unusual suc- 
cess in fruit raising in the irrigated 
districts of the State are shown by the 
experience of one man who realized a 
net profit of $719 an acre from apples 
in 1906. The fruit went to New York 
and London. Another irrigation far- 
mer has twenty-eight Winesap apple 
trees from which he sold 436 boxes of 
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fruit from the crop of 1906 at $2.00 a 
box, thus securing an income from 
these twenty-eight trees, on less than 
one-fourth of an acre, of $698, or an 
average of $24.93 per tree. This orch- 
ard, at the rate of 160 trees to the acre, 
would have produced $3,880 of fruit 
per acre. Only a few years ago this 
same land was purchased for $50 
per acre. A farmer bought 25 acres 
of land for $20.00 an acre six years 
ago.. Ten acres of this was sold for 
$7,000 a short time ago. Another 
grower realized $3,750 from six acres 
of apples. 

These are but samples of dozens of 
instances of large returns realized by 
fruit-growers of Washington. Five 
acres in the proper kinds of apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, apricots, 
grapes or other fruits, can be made to 
average from $700 to $1,000 an acre 
every year. 

There need never be fear of over- 
production of the kind of fruit that is 
bringing these prices. The fruit is in 
a class by itself and, no matter what 
prices are paid for ordinary fruit, fan- 
cy Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
products will have a market of their 
own, uninfluenced by the prevailing 
prices for the ordinary classes of good 


fruits. So much for intelligent irriga- 
tion as practiced in the Spokane 
country. 





A group of bur oaks in Lincoln Park—The State collects 
seed acorns from these trees 


See Page 585 








THE OLD MOUNTAIN PINES 


BY 
Andrew Sherwood 





To my friend, Hon. S. B. 
author of “The Timber 
Country.” 


Trees 


The murmur of the breeze in the foliage of the 
White Pine gives out a remarkably soothing and 
agreeable sound. 


A, J. Downing 


O, my memory twines round the Old 
Mountain Pines, 
And the scenes which I knew long 
ago; 
Oft in fancy I stand in my dear native 
land, 


On the great Allegheny Plateau. 
And the shimmer and sheen of that 
mantle of green, 
Clothing all the wild mountains of 
yore— 
I have wandered afar, where the great 
forests are, 
But its like I shall see never more. 


With a beauty untold, all unscathed by 


the cold, 
All unscorched by the summer’s fierce 
heat— 
O, I love the Pine tree; in its branches 
for me 


There are cadences mournfully sweet. 


There’s a beautiful song, sounding all 
the night long 
On my mem’ry in 
lines; 
’Tis the song of the breeze, softly touch- 
ing the keys 
In the boughs of the Old Mountain 
Pines. 


smooth-flowing 


I can hear its refrain in the wind at the 


pane, 
As it steals thro’ my lattice to-night; 


Elliott, Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania; member of the Pennsylvania 
of Our State Forestry Reservation Commission, and 


And then there fled by me a rush of air 
That stirr’d up all the other foliage there, 
Filling the solitude with panting tongues, 
At which the Pines woke up into their songs, 
Shaking their choral locks. 

Leigh Hunt 


And it soothes me to rest like a song of 
the Blest, 
Wafted over the Meadows of Light. 


O, my memory twines round the Old 
Mountain Pines, 
Waving green in the glory of spring; 
Where the fallow deer hide, and the 
cool waters glide, 
And the winds in the long summer 
sing. 


At the close of the year, when the wood- 
lands were sere, 

And the glorious summer had flown, 
All the flowers that bide in our bowers 
had died, 

the leaves of the forest were 
strown, 


And 


Then ’twas pleasant to see this old moun- 
tain tree 
Pointing heav’nward its sentinel form, 
And, defying the blast, stand a con- 
queror at last 
Over winter’s wild tempest and storm. 


So, methinks, we’ll survive, like the Pine- 
tree, alive, 


And the winter of death shall not 
freeze; 
But this one boon I crave, they will over 
my grave. 
Plant a Pine—’tis the monarch of 
trees. 


Portland, Oregon, May 1, 1907. 














THE ADIRONDACKS ARE A PARK, 
NOT A TIMBER RESERVE 


A Letter from 


G. Frederick Schwartz, Author of ‘ 


[N THE September issue of Forestry 

and Irrigation you call attention 
(p. 462), to the repeated efforts re- 
cently made to overcome the law 
against cutting trees within the New 
York Forest Preserve, and you ex- 
press satisfaction at the futility of the 
various schemes invented to override 
the decision of the people of that State, 
who, by a constitutional provision, 
have chosen to keep their forests in a 
wild and natural condition. But 
while approving of the upholding of 
the law, you seem to regret the exist- 
ence of it, at least in its present form, 
saying that this “policy is not in line 
with forestry principles,’ and you 
draw a comparison with the policy of 
the Forest Service, which aims at 
“preservation for use,’ as based on 
modern forestry principles. 

There appears to be considerable 
vagueness in the minds of many peo- 
ple who are otherwise quite well in- 
formed about the uses and purposes 
of our forests, as to the distinction be- 
tween a forest preserve, or park, and 
a true National or State forest. Is it 
not true that each of these has its 
rightful object and reason for exist- 
ence? A forest park is a forest made 
more beautiful and interesting by art: 
but a preserve, whether intended as a 
retreat for game, or a place of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment for the people, im- 
plies, to my mind, a forest tract that is 
kept as nearly as possible in its wild, 
virgin state. A National or State for- 
est, on the other hand, aims directly 
at the material usefulness of the forest 
in one way or another. But what ap- 
pears ordinarily net to be understood 
with sufficient clearness is, that the 
technical work applied to a well-man- 
aged forest of necessity changes its ap- 
pearance. It effects very noticeable 
changes in individual trees and groups 
at close range, introduces extensive 
road systems, subdivides the forest, 
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alters the distant views also and 
changes the very composition of the 
forest; so that the impression we re- 
ceive from it is radically different 
from the one which a virgin forest 
conveys. 

In the management of a forest the 
attempt has often been made, espe- 
cially in England, but also in France 
and Germany, to unite the esthetic ele- 
ment with the useful. But this is not 
a simple problem, and it is the more 
difficult the more intensive and tech- 
nical the form of management. The 
results as set forth, for example, in 
von Salisch’s “Forstasthetik,” show 
the intricate possibilities and large 
scope of this subject; yet, in any event 
the product is an artificial one and is 
therefore quite distinct from the charm 
of the wild. 

I am not advocating the entire seg- 
regation of the State forests of New 
York as a wild preserve, although it 
seems to me that in itself the intention 
expressed by the people of that State 
is a commendable one. It is interest- 
ing because it shows that as a people 
we still have a strong love for the 
natural out-of-doors, in spite of the 
increasing share which material in- 
terests seem to occupy in life. The 
setting aside of so large a tract as the 
Adirondacks solely as a_ preserve 
would undoubtedly be a great sacri- 
fice from the material standpoint, yet 
in a region that has served and right- 
fully should continue to serve as a re- 
sort for health, pleasure and recrea- 
tion, some portion—and that no in- 
considerable one—would seem to have 
a right to be maintained in its prim- 
eval condition. And would not the 
same argument hold true for the 
White Mountain region and, in lesser 
or greater degree, for parts of certain 
other of our immensely varied and ex- 
tensive forests throughout the East 
and West? 








The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Tool Boxes In the San Gabriel and 


oe — San Bernardino Forests 
Tools . tool boxes have been 


constructed and placed at 
various central points throughout the 
forests. They are something like pi- 
ano boxes, painted red and suitably 
labeled, and are supplied with a pad- 
lock. In these boxes are kept a full 
set of fire-fighting implements. The 
key is left at the nearest ranch or 
cabin. 

Since there seems to be more or less 
difficulty in identifying Government 
tools after a fire has been extinguish- 
ed, especially in case a good many set- 
tlers have helped fight the fire, it is 
proposed to have handles of Govern- 
ment tools painted red or otherwise 
marked in some very definite way. 
This will render it unnecessary for 
rangers to examine each tool minutely 
in order to find the Forest Service 
stamp. 


ae Wolves are being hunt- 
Killing of Pe 
the Wolves ¢d out of the National 
Forests. In the Wind 
River Division of the Yellowstone, two 
forest guards acting as hunters killed 
twenty-one pups and two old wolves 
in two months work this summer. In 
another case, where two hunters were 
working separately, one found a den 
and killed seven pups and their mother 
and the other ranger killed five pups 
in another den. 
The importance of killing these 
thirty-six wolves in one National For- 
est is realized only when the extent of 


damage which is done by these animals 
in a year is known. Scientific investi- 
gations in New Mexico show that each 
wolf may devour cattle to the value of 
$1,000 a year. 


Protection Predatory men as well 
— as predatory animals 
ustlers 

are to be combated. 
Grazing permittees in National For- 
ests are asking for protection from 
rustlers—in other words, stock thieves. 
Rustling has given particular trouble 
to stockmen in Montana, and so both- 
ersome has it become in the Elkhorn 
National Forest that a ranger is to es- 
tablish his headquarters at a ranch 
which has been serving as headquar- 
ters for the men engaged in rustling. 
This is on the head of Swamp Creek, 
and has a house, corrals and pasture 
which the outlaws have always used. 
The Forest Service further has in 
contemplation a plan whereby the 
users of any forest or part of a forest 
can decide whether they desire the for- 
est officers to restrict the removal of 
stock from the forest unless the party 
removing it can show proper written 
authority from the permittees. It is 
anticipated that this plan will meet 
with general approval, and that the 
losses which stock owners have hither- 
to sustained from rustlers will be very 
materially reduced*in the future. 


ToPrevent The Forest Service has 
Bluing in undertaken a series of 
Lumber . 

experiments at Bogalusa, 
La., with the object of rendering lum- 
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ber immune from the attacks of “blu- 
ing,” thereby lessening what at pres- 
ent is a serious loss. This staining is 
due to the growth of various fungi, 
probably all belonging to the genus 
Ceratostomella. Its spores, when ripe, 
are carried by the wind in countless 
numbers and, falling on any lumber 
which is sufficiently moist, immediate- 
ly germinate and send in little threads 
or hyphae, to penetrate the tissues. 
Their action decomposes the sap, and 
causes the wood to become discolored 
with a blue tinge. The deterioration 
of lumber by this pest amounts to 
thousands of dollars a year. 


The That the poisonous plant 
Sarg k investigative work now 

orage WwOF* being carried on by the 
Forest Service in the different Nation- 
al Forests throughout the West has 
awakened wide-spread interest is 
strongly illustrated by the increasing 
number of applications for new range 
examinations from users of the forest 
ranges. 

It is reported that the value of the 
sheep lost during the present season 
within a comparatively small area from 
poisonous plants, in the Park Range 
and Sierra Madre Forests in Colorado 
and Wyoming, is not less than $15,- 
000, there being 738 head of sheep lost 
out of one band, 450 out of another, 
and a number of smaller losses from 
other herds. Heavy losses of cattle 
have been reported from Colorado 
also. 


The Mormons In Utah, says a dis- 
a atch to the Philadel- 
enamide eo North American, 
we can judge the success of the Gov- 
ernment’s land and forest policy. In 
that State there has been probably 
less of thievery and other crimes 
against the public interest than in 
most of the Western States. What- 
ever may be said about the Mormons, 
or against them, they have not made 
a general practice of stealing tim- 
ber and mineral lands through fraud- 
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ulent entries and corporation de- 
bauchery. 

In consequence, there have been 
few, if any, protests against the es- 
tablishment of forest reserves, and 
little objection to the imposition of 
fees for grazing within the reserves. ° 

Nearly every valley town in Utah, 
and every community depending upon 
irrigation for the fertility of its lands, 
is now petitioning the Government to 
establish forest reserves, even where 
there are no forests, in the belief that 
Government care and the science of 
forestry will, in the course of a few 
years, repair the ravages made by the 
unrestricted operations of timber and 
stock men. Approval is also ex- 
pressed for the recovery of coal lands 
obtained by fraud and for the reserv- 
ation of Government coal lands for 
the benefit of the people. 


Roads One of the most strik- 
in the ing differences between 
Forests 


the National Forests in 
this country and those abroad is the 
fact that European forests are trav- 
ersed by a network of well-constructed 
roads, so planned as to make every 
part of the forest accessible. Only 
after such a road system has been 
completed does a forest become fully 
productive, because without roads 
timber can seldom be gotten out cheap- 
ly. American lumbering has devel- 
oped most skillful and admirable 
methods of laying out and preparing 
temporary roads, so that timber is 
hauled out cheaply from large areas 
of wild forest, presenting every kind 
of obstacle to transportation. These 
roads, however, are planned to last 
only during operation; often snow 
and ice are important materials of 
construction. 

In the West lumber, ties and mine 
props are often moved many miles by 
flumes, which carry a swift stream of 
water down canyons and perhaps 
along the face of cliffs, where no other 
practicable means of getting timber 
out exists. In the South a wire cable 
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is often used to snake the logs to a 
temporary lumbering railroad. 


The building of permanent roads is 
very important. They will promote 
the welfare of the communities around 
and within the National Forests—for 
the National Forests already have 
many inhabitants, and will have more 
as time goes on—besides enabling the 
timber to be got out. Congress, at its 
last session, voted $500,000 to the 
Forest Service, to be used in perma- 
nent improvements. A considerable 
part of this will go for roads. 


Sowing An effort will be made 
Grassonthe to improve the mountain 
Ranges 


pastures by sowing the 
seed of cultivated grasses. Timothy, 
redtop, bluegrass, smooth brome and 
alsike clover will be tried. As har- 
rows or other tools cannot be used, the 
plan is to sow this seed broadcast and 
have it trampled in by the sheep. This 
will be done late in the season with a 
view of giving the grass an early 
start the next spring. Mr. Frederick 
W. Coville, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, is in Oregon looking after 
these experiments. 


Recreation The full utilization of 
and the the National Forests will 
Forests 


not be suffered to mar 
the natural beauties which attract 
thousands of campers and hunters 
every year for sport and recreation. 
The many lakes on the shores of 
which merchantable timber is grow- 
ing will not be kept intact as in a re- 
serve or pleasure park, but neither will 
they be stripped or made ugly by ruth- 
less cutting. 


There is no need to create a waste 
wherever forest work is done. A 
carefully lumbered tract is a forest 
still, and park-like effects, even with- 
out effort, are sure to be secured. The 
product of the forest has been taken, 
yet the forest recreation ground re- 
mains. 
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Examination The date of the Civil 
al Service examinations for 

clerks for supervisors of 
the various National Forests, first set 
for November 1, has been changed to 
November 15. The purpose of this 
examination is to secure a list of eli- 
gibles to a number of clerkships in the 
offices of forest supervisors, at sala- 
ries of $900 to $1,200 a year. 

In a few places, owing to local con- 
ditions, the appointment of male clerks 
only will be considered. The duties 
consist of carrying on office corres- 
pondence, keeping up files, and con- 
ducting routine business during the 
absence of the forest supervisor in the 
field. 

Information may be secured by writ- 
ing to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Texas to According to J. E. 
roauce 
Ss Grace, of Baylor, La., 


manager of the turpen- 
tine department of the Lutcher-Moore 
syndicate, of Texas, the Texas lum- 
ber companies are preparing to em- 
bark in the turpentine business on a 
tremendous scale this year, and the 
greatly increased output may affect 
the price. Hitherto the people of 
Texas have been so busy cutting their 
timber into lumber that they have 
not had time to attend to the turpen- 
tine business. Lack of transporta- 
tion facilities for lumber have led 
them to look into this other resource. 


Turpentine Prices of turpentine and 
from Pine pitch from the yellow 
Waste 


pine of the South, as 
well as of lumber, have been rising 
higher and higher of late years. Ef- 
forts have been made to redeem the 
pitch and turpentine formerly lost in 
stumps, slabs, and sawdust, which in 
the aggregate represent an immense 
value. Much of it hitherto has been 
burnt to get rid of it. It has been es- 


timated that not less than 30,000,000 
gallons of turpentine might have been 
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produced from the waste wood of the 
single year 1906. This would be 
worth over 14,000,000 at the price 
of wood turpentine, which is consid- 
erably less than that of gum spirits. 
The inferior price is due to inferior 
quality, which has been unavoidable 
under methods thus far in use. The 
Section of Wood Chemistry in the 
Forest Service has been investigating 
this subject, and finds that steam dis- 
tillation gives a superior product as 
compared with destructive distillation 
of the wood. The product of steam 
distillation is even more uniform, and 
is equally good for practical use. In 
other countries the steam turpentine 
has at times brought a higher price on 
account of its greater uniformity. 


Idaho In the fiscal year just 
— closed 115,688,000 feet 
~~ of Idaho white pine 
were cut. This is not the white pine 


of the Eastern and Northern States, 
but is so much like it in general ap- 
pearance and commercial qualities 
that it is used interchangeably with 
them. It grows chiefly in Idaho and 
Montana. Commercial pine timbers 
are of two classes, white and yellow. 
The latter is a group of pitch pine 
species, all having heavy and dark red- 
dish wood. The white pine wood is 
light in weight and color. The white 
pine has needles in bunches of five; 
the yellow pine in twos and threes. 
Probably there never was and never 
will be a more universally useful tim- 
ber than white pine. 


Investigating The Yellow Pine Man- 
re wane ufacturers’ Association 
umber : 2 

is to co-operate with 
the U. S. Forest Service to secure a 
study of the mechanical and physical 
qualities of shortleaf pine. Short- 
leaf is one of the Southern pines and 
is marketed indiscriminately with 
longleaf and other species as yellow 
pine, but there is a good deal of doubt 
as to how it compares in strength 
with longleaf—an important element 
for structural purposes. By finding 
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out exactly what loads can be put up- 
on timbers of different kinds, we can 
both reduce the cost of building and 
make the forests last longer. 

Shortleaf pine grows principally in 
Arkansas, Texas, northern Louisiana 
and Missouri. Practically all the 
pine in Arkansas is shortleaf; and 
that State is one of the chief produc- 
ers of yellow pine lumber, cutting 
last year over one and one-quarter 
billion feet. 


Strength of 
Structural 
Timbers 


Before putting a timber 
into a structure every 
builder must know the 
strength of the timber and the max- 
imum load it will have to carry. 
Building laws generally require that 
the material used shall be from three 
to six times as strong as is actually 
necessary. 

Recent tests by the Forest Service 
show longleaf pine to be the strongest 
and stiffest of all the timbers in com- 
mon use, with Douglas fir a close sec- 
ond; western hemlock, loblolly pine, 
tamarack, and Norway pine follow in 
the order given. Fortunately, Doug- 
las fir and Western hemlock, of which 
there are comparatively large supplies, 
have high structural merit, as has also 
loblolly pine, the principal tree in the 
operations of such of the Southern 
lumber companies as are beginning to 
look upon their forest holdings as part 
of their capital from which successive 
crops should be secured. 


Much of the information hitherto 
available concerning the strength of 
timber has been secured from tests of 
small pieces without defects. This can 
not safely be assumed to hold good 
for large-sized timbers as found on the 
market, since these commonly contain 
such defects as checks, knots, cross 
grain, etc. The location of the de- 
fects, as along the center or near the 
upper or lower surfaces of the timber, 
varies the extent to which they lessen 
its strength; and the proportion of 
heart and sap wood, and the moisture 
condition, must also be considered. 
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Co-operative arrangements have 
just been completed by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association and 
the Forest Service for an important 
series of tests at Seattle, Washington, 
to determine the mechanical and phys- 
ical properties of Western larch. This 
timber is now coming into prominence 
for structural work. 

The Forest Service has been con- 
ducting tests on structural strength 
of various timbers during the past four 
years. A publication on the results 
(Circular 115) has just been issued. 


een Referring to the new 
fe) Tau i 
Is Right regulation of the Land 


Office that no patent for 
a homestead shall be issued until a 
Government agent can examine the 
land in person, a regulation which has 
aroused some opposition, as was to be 
expected, the Kalispell, Mont., Jnter 
Lake says: 

“The States where the public lands 
are situated, instead of setting up a 
howl about attempts to prevent frau- 
dulent entries, should be the first to 
commend them. No others are so di- 
rectly interested in seeing that lands 
go to persons who get them lawfully, 
and they should welcome all efforts to 
reduce the frauds to a minimum.” 


A Right The same paper, though 


Minded Mon- circulating amongst peo- 
ple who denounce the 
forest system, recognizes the broad 


tana Paper 
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aspects: “We lose sight of the fact 
that the public lands, timber, mineral 
or agricultural, belong to the people 
of the whole country, and should to a 
large extent be handled in the man- 
ner that will promote the interest of 
the whole people. The man a thous- 
and miles away has in reality as much 
proprietary right to a tract of Govern- 
ment property as the man who is only 
a hundred or ten miles from it; 
though the latter in nine cases out of 
ten assumes that his ideas of what 
should be done are the only ones that 
should be considered. 

“The best thing that has happened 
to Flathead County was the creation 
of the forest reserves. Ten years 
hence it will be as difficult to find a 
person opposed to them as it was ten 
years ago to find one to favor them. 
We could undoubtedly have temporary 
prosperity and make a lot of money by 
having the forests open to timber in- 
dustries. It is that easy money just 
out of reach that accounts for our dis- 
like of the forest system. But when 
the temporary prosperity was over we 
would realize that a big blunder had 
been made. 

“Kalispell was once made very live- 
ly and prosperous by the presence of 
a big force of men who were building 
a railroad—that took away a good 
share of our population when it was 
completed, putting us on a branch. It 
is a parallel case, only the forest prop- 
osition would be a more serious one 
in the end.” 


























Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


Mr. Newell Mr. F. H. Newell, head 
Returns from of the Reclamation Ser- 
the West : pigs: 

vice, who is just back 
from a long trip through the West 
and also from attendance on the Irri- 
gation Congress, praises highly the 
work of Sacramento and Sacramen- 
tans. 

“It was unquestionably the most im- 
portant session the Irrigation Con- 
gress has held,’ says Mr. Newell. 
“The people raised a large fund— 
$50,000 or $60,000 I suppose—and left 
nothing undone to make the Congress 
a great success. The result was high- 
ly creditable to them.” 

Mr. Newell is familiar with the 
criticism growing out of the delay in 
advancing the Klamath project, but 
agrees in the main with what has al- 
ready been said in explanation thereof. 
“A large area of land in the Klamath 
project has not yet been taken up,” 
said he, “and what is the use of in- 
creasing the project till this land is oc- 
cupied. When the railroad is built 
into Klamath Falls there will be time 
to take up new irrigation work at that 
point.” 

He is urging upon Secretary of the 
Interior Garfield the necessity of hold- 
ing the occupants of Government irri- 
gated land strictly to the terms of pur- 
chase. There have been numerous 
appeals from the Truckee-Carson re- 
gion for a postponement of the first 
payment. If Mr. Newell’s recom- 
mendations are followed by the De- 
partment of the Interior—as they 
probably will be—these appeals will 


not be heeded. Those who fail to 
make the first payment on their lands 
must vacate them for some one who 
will make the payments. 


Value of Mr. Newell says in 
Reclaimed the Pacific Monthly for 
Lands October : 


“The plans thus far approved will 
provide for the reclamation of 3,171,- 
ooo acres of land. The average value 
of irrigated land in the United States 
is $47 an acre. This acreage there- 
fore will add $149,037,000 to the tax- 
able property of the United States in 
land values alone. The approximate 
total cost of the epproved projects is 
$97,000,000.” 

Under the law the irrigated lands 
are sold only in small parcels to ac- 
tual settlers. Farms are taken up un- 
der the Homestead Act and no farm 
can consist of more than 160 acres, 
the size of farm which any one set- 
tler is allowed to take up being set 
larger or smaller according to the lo- 
cal possibilities of agriculture. As 
the Government charge averages only 
about $30 an acre, while the average 
value of such land is $47, the pur- 
chasers of these lands are benefited 
by an “unearned increment” to the ex- 
tent of about 50 per cent of their in- 
vestment. 


Payette-Boise An extension of time of 
Er P ninety days has been 

Pe granted to Messrs. Con- 
way & Wilhite of Star, Idaho, for the 
completion of their contract to con- 
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struct a portion of the main canal, 
Payette - Boise irrigation project, 
Idaho. 

The work was delayed by an unex- 
pected amount of rock encountered in 
the deep cut portions of the canal, and 
by an injunction issued from the Dis- 
trict Court of Canyon County, Idaho, 
preventing the contractors from pro- 
ceeding with their work. 


Barge Not An extension of time to 
— al December i, 1907, has 


been granted to the D’- 
Olier Engineering Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, in which to complete their 
contract for furnishing pumping ma- 
chinery in connection with the Bu- 
ford- Trenton irrigation project, 
North Dakota. The delay in comple- 
tion of the barge on which a portion 
of the machinery is to be installed 
made it impossible for the contractors 
to complete their contract on time. Ac- 
cording to the original agreement the 
work was to have been finished Octo- 


ber 3, 1907. 


Land With- In order to protect cer- 
drawn for tain reservoir sites in 
Reclamaticn 


California, namely, those 
in Round Valley, Big Valley, Warm 
Springs Valley, West Valley, and 
Jesse Valley, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has directed that the necessary 
lands be temporarily withdrawn from 
any form of disposition whatever un- 
der the public land laws. 


In Idaho he has directed the with- 
drawing of certain lands from any 
disposition except under the home- 
stead act. These lands are suscept- 
ible to irrigation under the Minidoka 
project. 

Investigations in connection with 
the development of the Umatilla irri- 
gation project having reached a point 
where it appears that certain lands 
are no longer necessary to the project, 
the Secretary has restored a number of 
tracts to the public domain. These 


will be subject to settlement on a date 
to be published by the Department, 
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but will not be subject to filing until 
thirty days after that. 


Dr. Mead’s’ Dr. Elwood Mead, well 
Work in known as an authority 
Australia 


on irrigation, and chief 
of the Office of Irriagtion Investiga- 
tions in the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been offered at a high 
salary the position of irrigation en- 
gineer in charge of the irrigation 
works of the State of Victoria, in 
Australia. He was also asked to draw 
up a code of irrigation laws for that 
State. Dr. Mead was unwilling, how- 
ever, to leave America permanently ; 
but has gone to Australia to serve 
for an extended sojourn as consulting 
engineer, and will probably give the 
desired advice regarding irrigation 
laws. He has resigned his position 
in the United States Government, but 
retains his connection with the Den- 
ver Reservoir and Irrigation Co, 
and will return later to this country. 
Dr. Mead was in the West at the Ir- 
rigation Convention, and sailed from 
Vancouver without returning to 
Washington. 


An Old The Mesilla Valley of 
Irrigation © New Mexico has been 
conniey under irrigation nearly 
fifty years. It is about seventy miles 


long, and around Las Cruces, which is 
the market town of the district, the 
country is covered with orchards, al- 
falfa meadows and well-kept fields. 
About 15,000 acres now are under cul- 
tivation, but that is not nearly all of 
the irrigable area. 


Messrs. I. H. Kishi 
and G. Hagiya, both of 
Japan, have secured a 
five-year lease from Des Moines Rice 
Canal Co., of Orange, Texas, for rice 
farm, consisting of 3,500 acres, irri- 
gating plant, canal, etc., in Orange 
County. It is proposed to purchase 
new farming implements, increase the 
pumping facilities, extend the canal, 
etc. 


Papanese 
in Texas 
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Minnesota State Forester’s Report. The 
Twelfth Annual Report of Gen. C. C. 
Andrews, State Forestry Commission- 
er of Minnesota, has just been issued. 
It makes a book of I50 pages, with 
many half-tone illustrations, and some 
colored ones. It has an alphabetical 
index, but no table of contents, which 
would be a desirable addition. It de- 
scribes the pine woods and the for- 
estry situation in Minnesota, and 
urges more liberal action in enlarging 
the State forests. An extended de- 
scription is given of the State forests 
in various European countries, this 
discussion occupying a considerable 
part of the book. The achievements in 
Europe are held up as an example of 
what might be done in Minnesota; 
and the need for it in Minnesota is 
emphasized by pointing out the in- 
fluence of lumber prices upon agricul- 
ture, both in the cost of opening new 
farms and in the carrying on of farm- 
ing operations. A valuable statement 
is given of the forestry situation in the 
State at the present time. 


Report of New Jersey Geologist. The 
Annual Report of the State Geologist 
of New Jersey for 1906 is just at 
hand. It deals with the fire resisting 
qualities of New Jersey building: stone, 
the glass sand industry, copper ores, 
trap rocks for road construction, iron 
and other mines in the State, and the 
origin and relations of the Newark 
rocks. 

A valuable feature of this report is 
its thorough indexing. It has a table 
of contents in the front of the book 
and an alphabetical index in the back; 
and besides these, there is a table of 
contents or analytical outline to each 
section of the book, or most of them. 

It would add much to the ease of 
finding the place in a publication of 
this sort if the page numbers were al- 
ways placed at the top instead of be- 
ing put at the bottom whenever a page 


begins with a new chapter or plate de- 
scription. Such beginnings are espec- 
ially numerous in this report. In this 
point, however, the book follows the 
usual typographical custom; it is a 
thing wherein the reader’s convenience 
is sacrificed to that of the printer. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. The 


New York Outlook for Oct. 12th con- 
tained a striking article by Gifford 
Pinchot on the conservation of natur- 
al resources. This is the same topic 
on which Mr. Pinchot addressed the 
Irrigation Congress at Sacramento. 
The American Forestry Association 
is so much impressed with the value 
of this article that it has reprinted the 
four pages containing it, for wider dis- 
tribution, and is indebted to the Out- 
look for permission and facilities. 


The Sprout Forests of the Housatonic 


Valley of Connecticut. A pamphlet 
under this title by G. Frederick 
Schwarz, 33 pages, illustrated, has just 
been brought out and is for sale by 
the Forestry Quarterly. The investi- 
gations were originally undertaken for 
the United States Forest Service. 
These sprout forests are an interesting 
example of repeated regrowth of for- 
est, some of this land havi ing been cut 
over as many as five times. The Hou- 
satonic Valley woods supplied the 
furnaces of the iron and brass foun- 
dries formerly existing in that re- 
gion. 


River Improvement & Drainage Asso- 


ciation of California. This organiza- 
tion has issued in a form revised up 
to date the widely circulated address 
of Major T. G. Dabney, chairman of 
the commission of engineers which in- 


vestigated conditions in California a 
few years ago. Major Dabney givesa 
brief history of levee work in Missis 
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sippi, by which much overflowed land 
was reclaimed. Californians desire to 
have the same work accomplished in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys. 





Handbook of Timber Preservation. At 
this time, when the preservation of 
timber is occupying so much atten- 
tion and is assuming a place of such 
importance in economizing wood, it is 
of interest to note a reprint of the 
Handbook of Timber Preservation, by 
Samuel M. Rowe, C. E This is the 
souvenir edition revised. A copy has 
been presented to the Library of the 
Association by the author. 





Trees of Northern America. Romeyn 
B. Hough, author of “American 
Woods,” has issued his “Handbook of 
the Trees of the Northern States and 


Canada, East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” This is a volume of 470 pages 


with illustrations of leaves, flowers, 
the whole tree, section of wood, and 
diagram of distribution for each spe- 
cies. The book will be reviewed in an- 
other issue of Forestry and Irrigation. 





Census of Manufactures. The Bulle- 
tins on the Census of Manufactures for 
1905 continue to appear. These bulle- 
tins contain statistics, with more or 
less summarizing text, of the many 
lines of manufacturing industry in the 
United States, each by itself; as the 
work on each industry is finished it is 
published in a bulletin. Some of those 
which have a special bearing on for- 
estry considerations have been men- 
tioned heretofore in this magazine. 





Forest Service Circulars: 


Eucalpyts. (Revised 


Circular 59: 
edition.) 

Circular 113: Use of Dead Timber 
in the National Forests. 

Circular 116: The Waning Hard- 
wood Supply. 

Circular It: 
of Mine Timber. 


Prolonging the Life 





Pitch Pine Fence Posts. The Wyoming 
Experiment Station issues a Bulletin, 
No. 75, on the life and preservation of 
pitch pine fence posts, by B. C. Buffum, 
director of the station. 





Forestry 
at hand. It 


The Quarterly Journal of 
(English) for October is 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 





November 


reports at length the Afforestation Con- 
ference in London on June 25th.- Refer- 
ence to the afforestation discussion in 
England is made in the News and Notes 
department of this magazine. 





The Indian Forester for July and 
August, recently received, has obituary 
notices and memorial correspondence 


regarding Sir Dietrich Brandis, the em- 
inent forester, German by birth, Anglo- 
Indian in his life work, who has recently 
passed away. The Quarterly Journal of 
Forestry also contains an obituary of 
Sir Dietrich. 





The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Can- 
ada for October devotes a large part of 
its space to the topic of American de- 
mand for Canadian pulp wood and Can- 
ada’s policy in relation thereto. 





An article on “Forestry as a Profes- 
sion,” by Robert E. Eastman, is the 
leading feature of the Industrialist for 
October 12th—the magazine of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 





An extended review of Georgia’s for- 
est resources, by Roland M. Harper, is 
found in the last issue of Southern 
Woodlands. Dr. Harper made the col- 
lection of tree specimens on exhibition 
in the capitol in Atlanta, and has studied 
the forest trees of Georgia more exten- 
sively, it is said, than any other living 
botanist. 





The Journal of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden for October has an article by 
C. Stuart Gager on the absence of un- 
dergrowth in the hemlock forests, with 
an illustration depicting the boundary 
line between hemlock and _ deciduous 
trees in the Botanical Garden forest. 





“Our Experience in Growing Post and 
Other Timber” is given by Wallace’s 
Farmer in a series of articles beginning 
about the end of September. “Wallace’s 
Farmer is fortunate,” says the article, “in 
being able to draw on its own experience 
in aiding the farmers to a solution of 
this important question.” 





Electrical development occupies the 
whole of the California Promotion Com- 
mittee’s bulletin for October. Power in 
California is largely obtained from the 
mountain streams. 























Asa Matter of Course 





erican. 


> 


you are interested in knowing what eminent engineers and 
technical men are writing about, and you want to keep in 
touch with current development in engineering and general 
science. We will undertake to keep you informed, no mat- 
ter in what branch of the profession you may be engaged. 

To keep in touch with modern industrial progress, you 
need simply to subscribe to— 





"TECHNICAL [ITERATURE 


-A-DIGEST - OF -QGURRENT~ TECHNICAL: INFORMATION: | 





+ 


It is the only periodical published that gives in condensed form 
the best articles from all the technical publications, foreign and Am- 


It also gives much valuable information from various other 


sources and not generally found in the regular technical press. An 





“Index to Technical Articles in 
Current Periodical Literature” 


gives a classified, descriptive list- 
ing of about five hundred articles 
of technical value each month and 
covers the technical periodicals of 
the world. Ten minutes of your 
time a month is all that is neces- 
sary to survey the ‘INDEX’? and 
learn what has been printed on the 
subjects in which you are most 
interested. 

If you are not receiving TECH- 
NICAL LITERATURE, send 20c for 
the current issue. Or better yet! 
Send $2 for a twelve months’ sub- 
scription and get all the technical 


periodicals in one. 
(Canadian price, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50) 








You Will Enjoy Reading 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


GET IT! 





Prof. Korn, of the Munich Uni- 
versity, Germany, writes: ‘‘Your 
review seems tome one of the most 
useful of technical publications.’’ 


A. W. Buel, Engineer, New York 
City, says: “‘I distinctly think you 
have made good. If you keep up 
the pace you have set in the first 
volume, Technical Literature will 
be a necessary companion for all 
those who wish to keep posted in 
any branch of applied science.’’ 











Technical Literature 


911 St. Paul Building 


New York 














California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manhood. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 





The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture.Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geology. 


For furtherinformation, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


| White Mts. 


| 
| 
| 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


Principal radiating point to all places of interest 
in the White Mountains 


Opens July 7th 
SOCIAL, AND SCENIC CENTER 
High Altitude. No Hay Fever. 
SUPERIOR 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE 
Maplewood Cottage 137°" ren Snne to Oct. 

Write for booklet 


Terms moderate. 


LEON H. CILLEY. Mgr., 1 Beacon St., Boston 
Private Cottages to Rent 


THE PINES 








Read ‘‘ Irrigation in the United 
States,’’ by Frederick Haynes 
Director of the 


Price, $2, 


Newell, 
Reclamation Service. 
postpaid to any address. Address 
‘‘ Forestry and Irrigation,’’ Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


Miss A. G. STONE, Prop. 


Summer season from June to 
October. At other seasons by 
special appointment. 


Rates: $2 to $2.50 per day 
$10 to $15 per week 

















THE Continuing Garden 


with its enclosure of Amoor River Privet and its bordersof Mardy Perennial Phioxes, 
planted for a long season of bloom, will require a clump of transient-leaved shrubs on the lawn to 
properly setoff its 


beauty, The group 








should contain shrubs 
in contrast, which, in 
flower, foliage and 
fruit will follow each 
other through the sea- 
son. For this purpose 
we have selected 


A Dozen 
HARDY 
SHRUBS 


as follows: Mezereum, 
Drooping Golden Bell, 
Persian White Lilac, 
Spirea, Van Houtte; 
Japanese Snowball, 














Mock Urange, see Pride of Rochester; Weigelas, Variegated; Althea; Hydrangea, Plumed; 


Spirea, Anthony Waterer; Barberry. 


The dozen shrubs, carriage charges prepaid, only $2; 


larger 


specimens, $3. Book, ‘‘Peter’s Plants,’”” FREE! The most modern and most helpful catalogue sorted. 


Be sure to get a copy. 


Peter’s Nursery Co., Box 1207, Knoxviile, Tenn. 
































EVERGREENS ano FOREST TREES 


ALSO TREE SEEDS ° 


We make a specialty of growing _ Ivar 
greens aud Forest Tree Seedlings, for forestry 
purposes. 3 : 

Sond immense stock ithe leeirere in America) 
together with almost half a century’s exper- 
ience in the frewlng, Digging, Handling end 

of Evergreens and Forest Trees, 
should commend itself to your attention. 


OUR. STOCK IS ALL NURSERY GROWN 


“EVERGREENS—Hardy sorts for forest plant- 
ing, White Pine, Scotch Pie, Austrian Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, Jack Pine, Pitch Pine, 
White Spruce, Norway Spruce, Blaék Spruce, 
ser. ad Sprace, and many. other : hardy 
varieties 


DECIBUOUS TREES—In all the most import- 
ant varieties can be furnishedi many neenty 
Send for Catalog. 


A180 SEEDS—Hvergreen and Forest Trée 
seeds in all varieties. Guaranteed new crop, 
Write for Special Price-list. 


oye this peblioses when writing for 
talog. 


-B HILL, Evergreen Specialist 


—_— HLL 


ORCHIDS 


wemeuel 


ORC] 
oes ° Grows 


LAGER & HUR 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers Summit. N 





Investors Read 
The Wall Street Jour: 


DOW, JONES & CO., ig ae naa 44 Bros 
New Y¥: 














Rife Hydraulic 
oe Ram 


‘(Pumps Water | ater Power) 
- Works, 

rigation, 
enhouses. 

No Attention—No Expense—Runs Cortinuously. 


Operates unde: Sees to 50 feet fall 
20 feet each sg of fall in su 
Sold on W days trial. Catalog and esti ree. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY, 
2172 Trinity Bidg., New York. 








BE A RAIDWAY, 


~Eara $83 ts nom a Moath—Work 
Half the 


FOREST 
PLANTS 


evates water 
| opération, 





Millions in stock, very cheap, al 
for Hedges and PraitStocis « 
The Largest Nurseriesin German 
ments of 150 millions of plants « 


horn. 
ulty. 

Ship- 
ally. 


Catalogues and references Free on appli- 


J. HEINS’ SONS, 
Rakseete o> Sitaburs, Germany, 


we, PAPER... Stage 


R P. Andrews: Paper Co,; Inc. Washington 


Sole seo in the District of Coin bis for the: 
i Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
e Largest: ‘Manufacturers of Book Rag in: 

pe world. = Sets : 


cation. 








oF IN NEED, DROP yen 2 A LINE 


Tn ine ar Tiadiy mention Fonmrhy ane TRRIGATION 


- % 














Biltmore COLORADO 
Forest School “SCHOOL OF 
Biltmore, N. C. FORESTRY... 


Re gst om Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘ 








Theoretical and practical woe ; . ; 
instruction in all branches of - Three years’ course in 
applied forestry. TECHNICAL AND 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the pee te at eae 

tas j e; 
year—no esis Summer ‘Term at Manitoa 
Object lessons-within -the on the ers of the 
mountain: estate of ‘George eee’ s Peer. Rocele Revctve- 
W. Vanderbilt; cermntent RAE, 
120,000 acres, where forestry TU |. SIXTY LARS 
__ has been practiced since 1895 suse TEAR DOL 


BM. 




















ae s For furihen pastiouiane: ebely. to 
Be Mace information. .. - G STURGIS, 
Colorado Sptings .-- << + 
C. A. Schenck, Director : - 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 

















NEW HAVEN... CONNECTICUT 





‘Phe course of study in THE VALE FOREST —— 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Gradu- — | 
ates of collegiate institutions of high standing are 
admitted as candidates for the degree ot Master of 
Forestry... = 

The Summer School of Forestry is condticted 
at Milford, ‘Pike County, Penns. : 
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SUDWARTH PRINTING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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